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*** Davy Jones Has Swapped 
his locker for an oil refinery. Re- 
ports from Tokyo reveal plans to 
produce gasoline from sardines. 
Imagine pulling into a filling sta- 
tion and saying, “Fill ’er up... 
boneless grade, please!” 
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FREAK MISHAP 


in Elkin, N. C., caused more com- 
ments than contusions, when a car 
skidded on crossing the road and 
turned turtle. The impediment 
turned out to be a turtle, too. 
Which is a perfect example of auto- 
suggestion. 


* ** Ship Launchings are much 
in the news these days, and the 
feature of each is usually the come- 
ly damsel who wields the cham- 
pagne bottle. Little noted, but 
much more important, are the 
greases—thousands of pounds of 
them—which ease the big bulk on 
her baptismal slide. Faulty launch- 
ings have sometimes caused much 
costly damage. Hence the Esso 
Laboratories make exhaustive tests 
of launching greases before recom- 
mending them for use. These 
greases must withstand pressures 
up to 14 tons per square foot. The 
“base coat” is applied to the sta- 
tionary, or ground ways. The “slip 
coat’”—another type of grease—lu- 
bricates the sliding ways which 
move with the ship. These greases 
as developed by Esso technicians, 
have been used for launching the 
liner America and the new battle- 
ship Washington, as well as many 
other navy and commercial ships. 


BURIED UNDER AN AVALANCHE of 
mail, we emerge, both edified and 
amazed, to thank you all for your 
numerous invited comments on 
what you think should be done 
about the headlight glare menace. 
From every section of the country 
came suggested solutions. Agreed as 
to the ailment, the writers had 
many different ideas as to the prop- 
er cure. Some cussed good Anglo- 
Saxon oaths; other advanced in- 
genious scientific remedies. An El- 
roy, Wisc., motorist outlines an 
“electric eye” attachment that 
would automatically dim the of- 
fender’s lights. And from Uxbridge, 
Mass., a car-owner declares that a 
greenish beam, being easier on the 
eye, ought to replace the white or 
yellow light now in universal use. 
Several believe that a polarized 
headlight-windshield combination 
should be made the object of either 
state or national law. 


Most Thorough-Going Suggestion, 
however, comes from a Los An- 
geles driver who proposes a drastic 
5-point program which leaves no 
doubt as to his convictions: make 
the use of “powerhouse” lamps il- 
legal; confiscate the miscreant’s car; 
cancel his license; give him a jail 
sentence; and, finally, make the 
manufacture of such lamps illegal. 


Very Little Doubt Remains 
that the average motorist feels vio- 
lently on the subject. If you haven’t 
written us your ideas and experi- 
ences, let us have them today... 
even a postcard will do. And, by all 
means, keep tuned to the Steering 
Column for further “anti-glare” de- 
velopments! 









* * * Cast-lron Highways may b< 
common before long, if an experi- 
mental stretch of Minnesota road 
turns out successfully. With auto- 
motive taxes as high as they are, 
one would expect a few traffic cir- 
cles of solid brass, symbolical of 
the run-around John Q. Motorist 
gets in his capacity as taxpayer. 
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SPIRIT OF GALAHAD 


is not dead by a long shot, at least 
not in Klamath Falls, Ore. There 
a pedestrian, knocked down by an 
automobile, got up and apologeti- 
cally offered to pay for the car’s 
broken windshield. Next thing we 
hear, somebody will be showing 
gratitude to a mud-splasher by 
throwing his cloak over the puddle. 


* * * Failing Five Driving Tests, 
a novice recently gave up all hope 
of a license. His father was an ex- 
cabby. One brother drove a cross- 
country bus. Another raced midget 
cars. Even his own wife was a whiz 
behind the wheel! In this case 
heredity and environment turned 
out to be a pair of back-seat drivers. 


* * * Embarrassing Moment was 
suffered by a Swanton, Neb., lady 
who ran her neighbor’s car into a 
ditch while teaching the friend how 
to drive. Have you ever experi- 
enced on the highway an episode 
which could top that one? If so, 
pass it along to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company, N. J., and 
we'll be glad to print it. 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


IN Geveleoat* Kimberly-Clark has perfected revo- specifying Leeeeoat papers. You get more for your 
lutionary new kinds of coated printing paper. Zeeefcoa¢ money without sacrificing quality. 

papers are not only smooth—they are super-smooth. And, Perhaps you have a small printing budget and you 
equally important, they are mot costly to use! New, have been limited to not-so-good appearing catalogs, 
exclusive coating processes produce the printing surfaces circulars and brochures. You can now si.>-up to 


ideal for distinctive, sales-making 
printed pieces. Clear, vivid repro- 
duction distinguishes the typical 
Lovelcoat job. Words and pictures 
stand out, get attention, work for 
you. Here’s selling power! 


And consider the savings: with 
Lovelcoat papers you obtain ail 
the beauty of costly printing papers at 
the price of ordinary paper. If you 
have been buying the highest 
quality printing, you now can buy 
more printing at the same price by 


“TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK COR 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 





Levelcoat quality paper at little, 
if any, extra cost, and benefit by 


Teeu | a a mighty respectable job! 
; Seeing is believing . . . See 
Levelcoat samples today. Ask 
your printer or paper merchant. Or 
° . write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of 
Kimfect printed results heretofore obtain- 
able only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new 
papers do most for the money! 


Available through your paper mer- 
~ 
M au iti fe ct chant. Or, inquire direct. 
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TOMORROW'S ‘BUNKER HiILL’.......... ’.¢9 
President Roosevelt’s words of last week 
will be borne out by President Roosevelt’s 
actions this week and for all the weeks to 
come. Those actions, as this week’s leading 
article reveals, put the question of a 
“shooting” war up to Hitler. In 1941, the 
phrase “freedom of the seas” is no loose- 
jointed phrase—it is rather a hard-boiled 
summation of what the Chief Executive, 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, will fight for. This article presents 
in factual detail the reasons being ad- 
vanced by America’s policy-makers for 
stressing at this time that historic concept. 


THE ‘UNLIMITED EMERGENCY ’........ P. ta 
Quite frankly, the President's proclama- 
tion of a state of “unlimited emergency” 
adds few new powers to the authority now 
available to his office. The real signifi- 
cance, as pointed out in this article, lies in 
his implied intention to apply these pow- 
ers with a firmer hand. 


TOMORROW'S ARMY.................0665 P. 13 
Criticism from Representative Collins 
that the new Army being raised by Amer- 
ica is just another old-fashioned march- 
and-musket legion has brought quick an- 
swer from General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff. What are the facts of the case? Here 
in one brief article are the facts necessary 
for a clear understanding of the situation. 


TOMORROW'S NAVY................066 P. 14 
In the North Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, the duel between the battleship 
and the airplane continues with deadly 
intent. Here in the United States that 
same duel is being fought with words. 
Biggest question raised in recent weeks is 
whether this country’s two-ocean Navy 
will be completed only in time to be 
scrapped because of warplane efficiency. 
Major de Seversky, military plane de- 
signer, says yes. Naval experts, however, 
have a different story. Both sides are thor- 
oughly explored in this informative article. 


COMING UNION DRIVE................ P. 16 
This Administration has championed a 
score of new rights for labor in its rela- 
tionship with private management. What 
happens if Government accelerates its ex- 
tension of operations into business fields 
. . « becomes to all intents and purposes a 
super business manager? Will labor de- 
mand the same rights as it now receives? 
These are no theoretical questions to 
someone like Philip Murray, CIO chief. 
The present CIO-New York City-owned 
subway dispute is the peg on which Mr. 
Murray hangs labor’s argument. Here are 
the essential facts as they relate to present 
and future issues. 
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CENTRALIZED DEFENSE WORK....... r. oF 
Ten of the 48 States have been and are 
still getting about three-fourths of all 
Army and Navy defense contracts. Basic 
reason is that both military and naval 
heads wanted their ships, guns, planes and 
tanks in a hurry, believed that established 
industries were best for such production. 
Many a howl has been heard in defense 
corridors about this centralization. The 


facts behind the situation are revealed 
here. 
BATTLESHIP STRENGTH.................. P. 20 


The sinking of the Hood and the Bismarck 
focuses public attention on the relative 
battleship strength of the democracies vs. 
the Axis. This week’s Pictogram graphical- 
ly illustrates that important ratio. An 
accompanying article gives some vital in- 
formation which bulks large in naval 
strategy. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS................ . ia 
Reprinted for reader information is the 
“heart” of President Roosevelt’s historic 
“Fireside Chat.” Here in black and white 
is Mr. Roosevelt’s definition of what our 
national policy is to be . . . what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pledges himself to ac- 
complish. 


CUES, FOOTE BUFT TER oo ccccsscccsesccseess P. 28 
Defense officials are warning businessmen 
to prepare for even more shortages in ma- 
terials, skilled workers, shipping and 
freight cars. Gone is “business as usual.” 
Here is a factual presentation of what’s 
ahead for businessmen and consumers . . . 
what really is meant by the phrase “guns, 
not butter.” 


KEY COMMANDERG................000-. . 2 
Brief and to the point—the men and their 
jobs—Maj. Gen. Brett, new Chief of Air 
Corps; Maj. Gen. Hodges, new Chief of 
Infantry, and Maj. Gen. Porter, new Chief 
of Chemical Warfare Service. 
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War now is to become real for U.S.; is to be more than play-acting. 

Reality will be felt first by businessmen and consumers, not by armies and 
navies, not by the men who later do the fighting. 

In the period just ahead...... 

Many factories, without defense orders, will close for lack of steel or 
aluminum or rubber or copper or zine or other defense materials. 

Many workers with jobs in these factories will be out of jobs. 

Many merchants selling goods that are made of materials useful for defense 
will find it more and more difficult to restock as shelves are emptied. 

Many consumers, with dollars to spend, will find it harder to obtain the 
goods they want; will be limited in what they can buy. 

It's just that the defense honeymoon is coming to an end. 
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Roosevelt's proclamation of emergency is related to this situation. 

The reasons why...... 

It's necessary to jolt the public into expectation of some sacrifice. 

It's necessary to jolt industry into realization of problems ahead. 

It's necessary to jolt Government officials into planning for use of wider 
controls; into knowledge that they can use their emergency powers. 














Hard facts are these...... 

U.S. is spending at the rate of only $9,000,000,000 a year for defense. 
Yet: A steel shortage is officially forecast for this year. A rubber shortage 
looms. There are first signs of an electric power shortage. All but 5 per cent 
of June aluminum production will go for defense. And so it goes. 

U.S., with war, will spend at rate of $35,000,000,000 a year for arms. 

This means: Present shortages are the merest warning of what's ahead. Rationing 
of the most drastic kind is to be forced. Businessmen would do well to get set 
for the storm, to find their place in a defense economy. 





There appears to be very little chance of dodging a fight with Hitler. 
Hitler sSayS.cccee 

He will sink any American ship that gets in the line of his warships. 

He will refuse to accept the U.S. definition of freedom of the seas. 

He will insist upon making his own trade terms once the war is ended. 

fe Roosevelt SayS...... 

U.S. will fight to protect American shipping on seas outside combat zones. 
U.S. will fight to keep Hitler from acquiring Iceland, the Azores or the 
I. Cape Verde Islands, or, possibly, Dakar on Africa's west coast. 

U.S. will fight to insure delivery of war goods to England. 


a It looks like an irresistible force meeting an immovable object. 
uld 























But: The first shot will have to be Hitler's. Reason is that Roosevelt 
c Succeeded in maneuvering his adversary into a position where he either permits 
ee 
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American goods to reach Great Britain or he shoots and starts a fight. 

Also: if Hitler moves into Spain or Portugal, U.S. moves into Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands to his great discomfort and disadvantage. 

When is shooting likely to start? That depends on Hitler. Would shooting 
mean war? Probably, but not necessarily. Roosevelt accepts the idea of unde- 
clared war as less complicating. Would shooting mean an expeditionary force? 

It doesn't seem probable. There is no way to reach Hitler in Europe. 

Then, what's it all about? It's a sea and air vs. a land and air struggle. 
What does this mean? As Roosevelt sees it, Hitler can conquer Europe, can take 
the Mediterranean, can even conquer England and still lose the war, with one 
"if." That "if"? If British and U.S. naval and air forces keep sea control. 

Together: Britain and U.S. can dominate the Atlantic and Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. Separated: Combined German, Italian, Japanese, French navies are far 
more than a match for either Britain or U.S. 

Britain's hold on the Mediterranean is increasingly precarious. 

Experience in Crete shows...... 

That warships are no match for airplanes in narrow waters. 

That air invasion is feasible where distances over water are not great. 

That odds more strongly favor attempted invasion of England. 

Coupled with sinkings of battleships Hood and Bismarck this experience shows 
rising importance of the airplane as a sea as well as land weapon. 


























In this declared emergency....e. 

Roosevelt will go slow in cracking down on labor; will try to avoid direct 
action to settle strikes. But: White House patience is wearing thin. 

President will go slow in applying drastic curbs on price rises. 

Roosevelt will be increasingly wary of OPM reports and recommendations ; 
will continue to depend upon New Dealers for his opinions. 

President remembers that New Deal advisers predicted today's shortages while 
dollar-a-year men scoffed; that White House acceptance of OPM advice is compli- 
cating today's problem of supplying industry with raw materials. 











Morgenthau is insisting that Congress find $3,600,000,000 more in revenue; 
is adamant on his point that any budget savings should be in addition to taxes. 

Reason is that outgo will be far above estimates. 

But: Congress appears determined not to tax middle-class incomes quite so 
heavily as Treasury recommends; appears determined to keep its own formula for 
taxing excess corporation profits. 

That will mean: A starting rate on individual incomes of around 12 instead 
of 16.5 per cent; a choice of invested capital or average earnings method in 
figuring excess profits, but with much less liberal credits for the taxpayer. 








Roosevelt is determined to avoid another long argument with Congress. 

Decision against attempted Neutrality Law repeal; decision against request 
for more emergency powers reflect White House desire to reduce arguments. 

Congress will go along on big new appropriations for armament; will vote 
more taxes; will remain wary of action on strike curb bills; will let Roosevelt 
take responsibility for foreign policy. 








U.S. still won't have a fully trained and equipped Army after the coming 
maneuvers; won't have a real fighting force. 

However: There will be plenty of time to train and equip an Army. Any 
action in the period ahead will involve navies and air forces, not land forces. 

Much new Army equipment is going to England for British Army use. 
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VITAL 


MATERIAL CONTROL—Records that control 

the flow of materials and. parts to scheduled 

| rate of production—furnish up-to-the-minute 
statistics and reports. 





COST RECORDS —Cost-to-date figures —avail- 
able every day—that provide expense and 
production controls and statistics for review. 


TO TODAY'S 
PRODUCTION 





LABOR ACCOUNTING — Earnings calculations, 
wage accruals, payroll records that insure 
the prompt payment of personne!l—provide 
adequate statistics and reports. 





MANAGEMENT FIGURES—Vital figure-facts, 
statistics and reports that permit quick de- 
cisions, quick action. 


In every line of business, today’s Burroughs machines are furnishing vital 
records and control figures faster, easier, and at less cost. Find out how 
Burroughs can help you. Telephone your local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodeys Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Civilian Shortage Ahead in Steel . . . Reserving Aluminum 


Supplies for Arms Needs . . . Move to Expand Power Output 


Steel]. Civilians were warned that they 
face a tight situation in steel before the 
year ends when Gano Dunn reported to 
the President that demand will outrun 
supply by 1,400,000 tons. Next year steel 
will be short by 6,400,000 tons. 

These estimates contrasted sharply with 
those made in February by Mr. Dunn, 
who is senior consultant for the Office of 
Production Management. Then he foresaw 
a surplus of 10,100,000 tons this year, 
2,100,000 tons in 1942. Reason for the dis- 
crepancy was the unexpected demand un- 
der lend-lease policies. (See page 28.) 


* * * 


Shipping. Protection for cargo vessels on 
the high seas was promised by President 
Roosevelt in a “Fireside Chat” to the 
American people, wherein he proclaimed 
an unlimited national emergency. Also re- 
asserted was this country’s historic policy 
of freedom of the seas. (See pages 9, 12, 
14.) 

Meanwhile, plans were advanced to add 
500,000 tons of auxiliary vessels to the 
Navy, to speed and step up the merchant 
shipbuilding program. 


* * 


Cork. A new bottleneck developed in cork 
supplies. OPM asked factories to reduce 
precessing of raw cork by 50 per cent. Rea- 
son: Output of tanks, life preservers, head- 
gear and other cork-consuming defense 
items has stepped up just as imports from 
Spain and Portugal are declining. 


* * 


Electric power. Need for aluminum also 
increases need for electric power and this 
is complicated by the drought in hydro- 
electric areas. 

Tennessee Valley Authority has asked 


Southeast consumers to conserve power 
use in order to release more energy to 
aluminum plants. Secretary Ickes again 
suggested daylight saving in the interests 
of power conservation. 

Meanwhile, Congress received a request 
for $40,000,000 to increase generating fa- 
cilities of TVA. Planned are two additional 
electric power plants, new storage projects. 
The U.S. and Canada agreed to divert 
more Niagara Falls water to U.S. power 
plants. 


* *% * 


Aluminum. Nondefense industries were 
advised by OPM to expect no aluminum 
deliveries in June. Defense concerns will 
take it all, both primary metal and scrap. 

Defense demands for aluminum are in- 
creasing faster than production, which has 
stepped up from 44,000,000 pounds in 
March to 53,000,000 pounds estimated for 
June. However, defense industries took 79 
per cent in March, 83 per cent in April, 94 
per cent in May, and will take 100 per 
cent next month. 


* * * 


Leather. Bids for a million pairs of shoes 
for soldiers and CCC workers were rejected 
by the Government. Prices were too high. 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
promptly placed a ceiling on prices for na- 
tive cowhides, considered a ceiling on kid 
and calf skins. New bids for shoes will be 
requested soon. 


* *% * 


Prices. Rising prices for import com- 
modities are complicating Good-Neighbor 
relations with Latin America. Defense of- 
ficials note, for example, that carnauba 
wax from Brazil, needed to dress leather 
and make polishes, has trebled in price. 
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Similar trends are noted in other prod. 
ucts, such as cocoa, babassu nuts from 
Brazil that can replace coconut oil from 
the Far East, and castor oil. Rising prices 
spur the hunt for substitutes, threaten fur. 
ther to curtail Latin-American sales op. 
portunities in the United States. 


* * * 


Oil. Demand for a price ceiling on oil was 
submitted to the Office of Price Adminis. 
tration and Civilian Supply by California's 
Governor Olson after crude oil prices ad- 
vanced 12 cents on the West Coast. 

Oil companies are enjoying the highest 
prices in four years, but a tanker shortage 
threatens to pile up petroleum in Gulf 
Coast ports, far from the large Atlantic 
Seaboard market. 


* * * 


Aircraft. More business for aircraft plants 
was promised when the President asked 
Congress for another $2,790,000,000 to buy 
13,000 fighting planes. Four-engined bomb- 
ers topped the list. 

Because of swollen backlogs, work on 
new orders is unlikely to begin until next 
year. Backlogs are not confined to the air 
craft industry. National Industrial Con 
ference Board figures show manufacturers 
unfilled orders to be more than thrice § 
those of a year ago. Inventories and ship- 
ments both increased, but new orders ros 
even faster in April. 


*% * * 


Farm products. Signed by the President 
was an act of Congress to lend farmers $j 
per cent of parity on wheat, cotton, com, 
tobacco and rice. In approving the meas 
ure, he warned that other Government 
payments should be so regulated thai 
farmers receive no more than parity. 


* * * 


Defense production. A measure of tle 

ultimate goal in defense output came from 

OPM’s Purchasing Director Donald Ne 

son. Warning that commodity prices ma § 
be fixed under prevailing levels, he esti 

mated that before German output © 

matched, the U.S. must produce $35,000: 

000,000 worth of war goods a year. Est: 

mated present defense output: $10,000; 

000,000 a year. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parenthest 
above will be found more extended treat 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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NEWS 


eee the furnace goes the red 
earth of Minnesota; the 
white stone of Pennsylvania; 
the black rock of West Virginia. 
Out of it emerges another grim 
guardian of our cherished 
liberty. Meanwhile the instru- 
ments that will control its fire 
are being fashioned in Brook- 
lyn, from metals alloyed in 
Connecticut of Arizona copper, 
Oklahoma zinc and aluminum 
made in Tennessee from Ark- 
ansas bauxite. 


When you start tracing back 
the elements that go to make 
up our armor of defense, you 
find the trail divides again and 
again. It will lead you back to 
every state — yes, almost to 
every county. Each makes its 
contribution. Each does the 
thing it does best. 
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And bringing all these elements 
together — weaving them into a 
coordinated program of defense 
— you'll find the railroads —the 
only form of transportation that 
can do this job. 


The railroads—moving goods 
so economically that bulky ores 
can be shipped half way across 
the continent for refining. Oper- 
ating so swiftly, so dependably 
that it is now common manu- 
facturing practice to fabricate 
parts in widely separated plants 
and bring them together by rail 
at acommon final assembly line. 


IT MUST MOVE BY RAIL 


Latest estimates are that the steel in- 
dustry will produce over 87,500,000 
tons of steel in 1941. To make this the 
mills will need: 


2,430,000 carloads of iron ore 
650,000 carloads of limestone 
1,725,000 carloads of coke 
450,000 carloads of manganese, 
chromite and other special ores 
and miscellaneous materials. 


And after all these materials have been 
converted into steel, the railroads will 
handle it all again, perhaps several 
times, in vatious stages of manufacture 
—a job that only railroads could do. 
The steel business couldn’t get along 
without railroads any longer than rail- 
roads‘could get along without steel. 
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BIG TRAVEL BARGAIN—$90 cooch fare, $135 Pullman ($45 extra for one or two pas- 
sengers in a lower berth) for Grand Circle Tours of U.S. Ask your local ticket agent. 
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WITH MEN WHO INVEST policyhold- 
ers’ money, safety is always the first con- 
sideration. 

How does Metropolitan try to make 
sure that its investments will be safe? 

In the first place, the law prescribes 
the kinds of investments which may be 
made. In addition, the Company em- 
ploys other safeguards. For example... 


1. Investment Specialists. Metropolitan 
has a staff of investment specialists, each 
trained in a particular field. These men 
investigate each proposed investment, 
compiling and digesting a huge mass of 
information. Always, return on the prin- 
cipal is secondary to return of the 
principal. 


2. The Finance and Real Estate Com- 
mittees. After the work of these special- 
ists has been carefully checked, each pro- 
posed investment must be approved by 
the Finance, or the Real Estate, Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. 


3. Diversification of investments. For 
maximum safety, money must be put to 
work in many different investments. To- 


day, Metropolitan funds are at work in 
many types of industries, as well as in 
first mortgages on farms, office buildings, 
stores, and homes, and in the bonds of 
Federal, state, county, and local govern- 
ments .. . more than 100,000 different 
investments in all. 


4. Geographic Distribution. Metropoli- 
tan funds are at work throughout the 
United States and Canada. This wide 
geographic distribution of funds mini- 
mizes the effects of varying business or 
agricultural conditions in any one section. 


Of course, each Metropolitan invest- 
ment, once made, is carefully watched. 
Metropolitan’s investment experts must 
be ever on the alert. 


Because the interest earned by the 
Company’s investments helps pay the 
cost of your life insurance, Metropolitan 
strives to earn the highest rate of inter- 
est consistent with safety. During the 
past ten years, there has been a substan- 
tial decline in interest income on most 
forms of life insurance company invest- 
ments. One result has been to reduce the 


amount available for dividends to policy- 
holders—a reduction which the savings 
in mortality and expenses have not been 
sufficient to offset. 

These are four safeguards with which 
Metropolitan surrounds the funds that 
about 29,000,000 policyholders have en- 
trusted to its care. They give assurance 
that in the future, as always in the past, 
the Company will fulfill all its obliga- 
tions, in good times and bad. 





COPR. 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 38 in a series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a 
clearer understanding of how a life insur- 
ance company operates. Copies of preced- 
ing advertisements in this series will be 
mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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U.S. WILL USE FORCE 


TO PROTECT ITS CARGOES 


President's Action Puts Question of ‘Shooting’ War Up to Hitler 


Importance of freedom 
of the seas to the 
future of this country 


The United States Navy is at work to- 
day on one of the biggest jobs in its his- 
tory. That job is twofold. It is, first of 
all, to insure safety for American mer- 
chant ships traveling trade lanes to the 
markets of the world. It is, next, to in- 
sure that no enemy breaks out of Europe 
into the Atlantic. 

Orders that start American warships at 
their new tasks already are given. 

The German Navy also is at work on 
one of the biggest jobs in its history. That 
job is to destroy any commerce destined to 
aid Britain. Admiral Erich 
Raeder, speaking for Hitler, is 

Y proclaiming that an American 
ship will look no different than 

any other ship to the sailor 

who releases the torpedo. 


ns Here in this second World 
- War is drawn the issue that led 

the United States in 1917 to 
ich enter the first World War. 
hat That is the issue of sea control. 
a The next move is up to Hit- 
aah ler’s Navy or air force. The 
a American merchant marine is 


plying the seas outside of the 
ga combat zones established un- 
der the Neutrality Law. The 
American Navy is policing 
| those seas to see that Ameri- 
can ships are not molested. A 
German submarine or a Ger~ 
an airplane attacking an 
American naval vessel or an 
, American merchant ship would 
create an “incident.” The rea- 
son is that the American 
Navy, like any other police- 
man on his beat, will fire back 
in self-defense if fired upon. 
This is what President 
Roosevelt meant when he said 
that the Bunker Hill of to- 
morrow may be several thou- 
sand miles from Boston. 
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An “incident” may occur in the Red 
Sea, where American merchant ships and 
American naval vessels will soon be found. 
It may occur in the Far East, where Amer- 
ican ships are going for the rubber, tin, 
tungsten and vegetable oils that are vital 
to industry, and where American naval 
vessels are on guard. Or it may occur in 
the North Atlantic, where the American 
Navy is patrolling to help England guard 
the cargoes of war materials upon which 
her life depends. 

The President, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, is making it clear 
that his decision is to use American armed 
forces to fight for these things: 

First, to maintain the freedom of the seas 
so that American trade can move unmo- 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Tomorrow’s “Bunker Hill’’ may be far from Boston 


hi 
—Harris & Ewing 


lested in American vessels to all areas not 
barred by the Neutrality Act. 

Second, to make sure that Great Britain 
receives the war materials that the United 
States, in the Lend-Lease Law, promised to 
furnish to Britain. 

Third, to prevent Nazi Germany from 
gaining a foothold in Iceland or the Cape 
Verde Islands or the Azores and, possibly, 
in Dakar. 

Fourth, to prevent a peace that might 
open the way for Hitler penetration into 
some part of this hemisphere. 

Whether there is actual shooting depends 
upon Hitler. Whether shooting by a navy 
doing police duty is to be called war de- 
pends not upon Mr. Roosevelt but upon 
Congress. The task of policing, whether or 
not called war, is accepted at 
the White House as a task the 
Navy was created to perform 
and which it has performed, 
with and without congression- 
al war declaration, through- 
out its history. 

Why this stress upon free- 
dom of the seas? Why the in- 
sistence that the oceans, out- 
side of combat areas, shall be 
comparable to an American 
lake? Why the stress upon pre- 
venting a Hitler conquest of 
the British Isles? 

Several reasons are given by 
those who shape American 
policy. Those reasons influence 
the President’s decisions and 
account for the actions now to 
be taken. They include the 
following: 

The political reason: The 
United States and Great Brit- 
ain share in common basic 
institutions of government— 
elections, parliaments, free ju- 
diciary, bills of rights—which 
Hitler proclaims must be de- 
stroyed. These institutions 
were created after hundreds 
of years of struggle and repre- 
sent the basis of an Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. Decision is 
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against sacrificing them without a fight. 

The naval reason: American and British 
navies for many years have had a working 
arrangement. The British controlled the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean and the In- 
dian Ocean. The United States controlled 
the Pacific. Together, the supremacy of 
these nations is unchallenged. With Brit- 
ain defeated and the British Navy either 
destroyed or—more important—taken over 
by Germany, the United States would lose 
sea control automatically, and, with sea 
control, would go freedom to trade, un- 
molested, in world markets. 

The economic reason: The British and 
American empires together control two- 
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thirds of the world’s industrial machinery 
and three-quarters of the world’s mineral 
resources. With Britain and America 
friends, controlling the seas, these resources 
can be exchanged and used on terms 
of our own choosing. That same sea con- 
trol gives access to the immense resources 
of Latin America as well. With Britain 
dominated by Germany and with sea con- 
trol lost, the power and importance of the 
United States would shrink to secondary 
status. 

Such are the considerations that under- 
lie the President’s decisions. 

The issue, as explained by informed 
officials, essentially is this: Which among 


(77. 


the nations of the world is to have the 
power to make the rules and fix the terms § 
under which nations live and under which § 
trade is conducted? Will it continue to k 
Britain and America as for a century past? 
Or will it be Hitler and Mussolini and 
Matsuoka? 

President Roosevelt insists that th 
United States is determined to maintain its 
world influence, in co-operation with Eng 
land. 

Does that policy involve shooting? Tit 
officially given answer is that it all de 
pends upon Hitler. U.S. naval vessels do 
not intend to fire the first shot at sea. The 
only occasion when they would fire the 
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} first shot is in the event of a German at- 
| tempt to occupy an Atlantic island that, in 
enemy hands, would threaten this country. 

Does the policy mean an expeditionary 
force? It is impossible to find a responsible 
official who talks of an expeditionary force 
to Europe. There is some thought of pos- 
sible need, in event of attack, for using 
troops to occupy Atlantic islands and pos- 
sibly Dakar. There also is thought of send- 
ing some aviators to England in event of 
trouble. Attention really is centering on 
the prospect that, in event of a German 
victory in Europe, South America may be- 
come the battleground of the future, not 
Europe. 
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The job immediately ahead is a job for 
the Navy. Mr. Roosevelt expects this na- 
tion’s naval forces to patrol the oceans of 
the world, wherever American ships must 
travel in their search for raw materials 
and for markets. He also expects naval 
forces to report the presence of marauding 
commerce raiders wherever they may be 
sighted. 

If, in performing this police job, Ameri- 
can ships are shot at, trouble may result. 
If they are not shot at, then the present 
status of armed neutrality may continue 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Roosevelt declared a full national 
emergency in order to condition public 
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sentiment for whatever events may grow 
out of the German reaction to the “dead- 
line” laid down by the United States. The 
President today is armed with all of the 
essential powers that he would enjoy in 
wartime. These powers enable him to act 
in the emergency as a war President would 
act, while not actually at war. 

With these powers, acting as commander 
in chief of the Army and Navy, Mr. Roose- 
velt could direct the occupation of the 
Cape Verde Islands or the Azores in event 
of any move by Hitler toward Gibraltar 
and an outlet into the Atlantic. 

It is at this point that shooting could de- 
velop, if shooting is to develop. 
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Unlimited Emergency: What it Means 


Powers the President Can Wield Over Individuals, Business, Labor 


Increased authority over 
Army and Navy, factories, 
transportation, communications 


By proclaiming an unlimited national 
emergency, President Roosevelt appears to 
have added few new powers to the author- 
ity he already possesses. The real signifi- 
cance of the proclamation is seen in his 
implied intention to apply these powers 
with a firmer hand whenever he considers 
further controls to be necessary. 

The President has indicated, however, 
that he will move slowly in extending new 
controls. For the present, he expects busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders to recognize the 
existence of the emergency and voluntarily 
to quicken production and reduce the num- 
bers of strikes in defense plants. If volun- 
tary response is inadequate, however, the 
President’s proclamation paves the way for 
more drastic action. 

Authority to take these steps is con- 
tained in numerous laws now on the statute 
books. Some were adopted during the 
World War and never repealed, others were 
enacted during the depression emergency, 
and more have been added in. the present 
defense emergency. Altogether, the Presi- 
dent appears to have ample power to take 
whatever action he wishes to control the 
activities of individuals, business firms and 
labor unions in the interests of defense. 
The groups he can control include: 

Army and Navy. The size of the Regular 
Army or Navy can be increased by presi- 
dential order. Members of the Reserve and 
National Guard can be continued in serv- 
ice, and, since selectees become Reserve 
members after their training period, pre- 
sumably they, too, can be held. Author- 
ity to take these steps is contained in laws 
passed during and after the World War 
and in the Selective Service Act. 

Factories. Compulsory defense orders 
can be placed in factories and plants, 
either for raw materials or finished goods. 
If factories refuse to accept the orders, 
they can be commandeered. Authority to 
take such drastic action is contained both 
in the National Defense Act of 1916 and 
the Selective Service Act. 

Priority ratings also can be assigned to 
producers and suppliers, directing them to 
fill defense orders ahead of private orders 
and allocating raw materials both to de- 
fense and civilian industries. This author- 
ity is strengthened in a priorities bill now 
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ready for the President’s signature. The 
bill also provides specific power to super- 
vise and control inventories. 

Labor unions. Presidential authority 
over labor is largely indirect. His direct 
authority apparently is limited to suspend- 
ing the eight-hour day on defense work, 
which already has been done in a few in- 
stances. However, under the proclaimed 
emergency, he could issue a “work or 
fight” order, using the draft law as a club, 
or declare martial law and use the Army 
to terminate strikes. 

Transportation. Complete emergency 
authority over transportation is provided 
in several Various transportation 
acts empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue shipping priorities 
and, in extreme emergencies, the Presi- 
dent can take over transportation systems. 

The Maritime Commission is empow- 
ered to requisition merchant ships, under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and the 
recent Ship Seizure Bill gives the Presi- 
dent authority to seize foreign ships in 
U.S. ports and use them as he desires. 

Communications. Radio, telegraph and 
telephone systems become subject to Gov- 
ernment control in national emergencies, 
under the Federal Communications Act. 

Utilities. The Federal Power Act gives 
the Federal Power Commission authority 
to order public utilities to make intercon- 
nections, so that power can be provided 
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for defense industries. The Federal Power 
Act of 1920 also permits the Government 
to take over power houses, dams, conduits 
and reservoirs for making war materials, 

Exports and imports: Exports already 
are under license control and the Presj- 
dent also may restrict imports from coun- 
tries that have restricted imports of goods 
from the United States. These regulations, 
supported by shipping controls, can place 
foreign trade completely under Govern. 
ment supervision. 

Finance. Controls over banks, stock ex- 
changes, and foreign exchange stem large- 
ly from financial legislation of the early 
New Deal, such as the Emergency Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 and the Securities and 
Exchange Act. Under these laws, all bank- 
ing operations can be placed under Treas- 
ury supervision, foreign exchange transac- 
tions can be forbidden or strictly regu- 
lated and stock exchanges can be closed. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and other Government lending agen- 
cies also can engage directly in finance. 
A bill is pending in Congress to add both 
money and power to the RFC to finance 
defense plants. Thus the President can 
act independently to expand defense work 
if he considers such action necessary. 

Criminal laws. The proclaimed existence 
of an emergency also promises to strength- 
en the Government’s hand in dealing with 
foreign agents, spies and saboteurs. The 
Espionage Act and other laws, for e- 
ample, might be invoked to prosecute and 
convict persons suspected of fomenting 
strikes simply to hamper defense output. 

Prices. The President seems to lack 
direct authority to control prices, but a 
price-control bill is said to be under con- 
sideration. Meanwhile, the President has 
delegated power to requisition vital de 
fense materials, allocate supplies and issue 
priorities to the Priorities Division of the 
Office of Production Management and the 
Office of Price Administration and C- 
vilian Supply. 

In addition to these specific grants of 
power, the President, as commander it 
chief of the Army and Navy, also possesses 
broad emergency authority under the Com 
stitution itself. This authority has never 
been clearly defined, either by Congress of 
the Supreme Court, but, in past wals, 
Presidents have seldom hesitated to take 
whatever action they deemed advisable 
to defend the nation, and they have sel- 
dom been challenged. 
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OUR ARMY OF TOMORROW 


Pro and Con of Charges That U.S. Is Building Outdated Armed Force 


Degree of mechanization and 
age of generals factors in 
creating striking power 


Critical eyes are being turned toward 
the leadership of this country’s new Army. 
Members of Congress and others are ask- 
ing whether the Army really is being built 
on modern lines. They are asking how it 
will stand up if it ever comes into combat 
with such a brilliant fighting force as Ger- 
many’s. They are checking up on the ages 
of the Army’s new generals, comparing 
them with the ages of German generals. 

These questions are brought into the 
open by Representative Ross A. Collins 


—Wide World 
GENERAL MARSHALL 
The new army in training is not... 


(Dem.), of Mississippi, member of the 
subcommittee on military appropriations 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
Mr. Collins charges that the new Army is 
really just another old-style mass army, 
and that it has only two armored divisions. 
He says that the nation’s young men are 
merely learning how to fight “yesterday’s 
wars.” Too much time is being given to 
close-order drill and practice in the manual 
of arms, he thinks, whereas the Germans 
are trained in the highly specialized activ- 
ites of actual combat. ‘ 

Mr. Collins demands that the Govern- 
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ment stop drafting men by the million, 
and concentrate on providing as swiftly as 
possible a “smaller, more manageable 
army, with a much larger proportion mech- 
anized and armored.” 

As to ages of generals, Mr. Collins de- 
clares that the average age of German gen- 
erals is only 45, while that of American 
generals is nearer 60. 

Assertions that another old-style mass 
army is being built have brought replies 
from Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, and Under Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson. Here are points they 
make: 

1. Germany did not conquer France 
with a small, mechanized army of 150,000, 
as Mr. Collins claims. Instead, the vic- 
torious German Army was a “co-ordinated, 
balanced team” of some 10 armored and 
100 infantry divisions. 

2. Far from being merely an old-style 
mass army, the American Army eventually 
will contain a higher percentage of mech- 
anized units than does any other. When 
equipment is available, more armored di- 
visions will be formed. 

3. One-fourth of the regular Army now 
is in the Air Corps—almost the same pro- 
portion as is in the infantry. 

4. It is not true that most of the new 
soldiers’ time is spent in close-order drill 
and practicing the manual of arms. Dur- 
ing a soldier’s 13-week training 
period, only 20 hours out of 572 are de- 
voted to such drill. 

From other Army sources, additional 
light is thrown on the question of what a 
modern, mechanized army means in num- 
bers of men. For each man in the combat 
force, there must be several men to service 
the mechanical equipment and _ provide 
supplies. Therefore, it is declared, to have 
a mechanized combat force of 500,000 
men, the total army must number at least 
2,000,000 and would probably have to be 
nearer 4,000,000. 

Another factor, in actual combat, is the 
matter of replacements. Writing in the 
Infantry Journal, Maj. Gen. Fox Conner 
urges that for every man in combat, an- 
other be held ready in a replacement 
division. 

Now, what about the ages of generals? 
Mr. Patterson and General Marshall are 
ignoring what Mr. Collins says about this 
aspect of the Army’s leadership. But the 
Army actually is making little progress 
in bringiig younger men into its high com- 
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mand to run the new mechanized Army. 

There have been three lists of promo- 
tions to the ranks of major general and 
brigadier general since the beginning of 
this year. Of 25 new major generals, the 
average age is 58. Of 59 new brigadier 
generals, the average age is 53. Only three 
of the new brigadier generals on these lists 
were below 50. The latest list, announced 
on May 23, contained the names of six 
men who are 60 or over. 

Selection rather than seniority is de- 
clared by the War Department to be the 
basis of promotion to the grade of gen- 
eral officer. Recently the War Depart- 
ment announced that temporary promo- 
tions to the grade of colonel also will be 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE COLLINS 
. . . just another old-style army 


made on a basis of selection and that 
eventually selection may be used for tem- 
porary promotion to all grades during the 
present emergency. Soon 800 more colo- 
nels are to be named. 

Within the Army, the view is expressed 
privately that the real trouble with the 
system of promotion is not seniority as 
such, but rather the failure to weed out 
the unfit by making promotion contingent 
on passing stiff examinations. According 
to this view, an officer’s usefulness is de- 
termined by the age of his mind rather 
than his age in years. 
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IS THE AIRPLANE MAKING 
THE BATTLESHIP OBSOLETE? 


Our Ship Expansion Program Questioned in View of Air Successes 


Naval experts insist 
fleet still is essential in 
keeping sea lanes open 


Airplanes and battleships are fighting 
new rounds in their contest to decide 
which, if either, is supreme. Striking suc- 
cesses are being scored by airplanes, and 
aviation enthusiasts are hailing these suc- 
cesses as indicating the ultimate suprema- 
cy of the airplane over the battleship. 

Both in the North Atlantic and in the 
Mediterranean, the battleship-plane duel 
is continuing. In the North Atlantic, it 
was an aerial torpedo dropped by a Brit- 
ish plane which slowed up the Bismarck 
and led to her sinking. In the Mediterra- 
nean, the British fleet attempting to guard 
Crete has been losing cruisers and destroy- 
ers, sunk as a result of attacks by German 
dive-bombers, and at least two battleships 
of this British fleet have been damaged. 

The battleship-plane argument is being 
fought in the United States with words. 
Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, famous 
designer of military planes, speaking for 
the aviators, declares that the “twilight 
of sea power” is at hand. He says the new 
two-ocean Navy will be completed just in 
time to be scrapped. 

But Navy officials counter with the 
claim that sea power is still important. 
They are going right ahead with the con- 
struction of 15 new battleships. These will 
be added to the North Carolina, recently 
placed in commission, and her sister ship, 
the Washington, about to be completed. 
Among the new vessels being constructed 
are four battleships of 45,000 tons each, 
the largest ever built for the United States 
Navy. In addition, seven battleships of 
50,000 to 60,000 tons are planned. 

Question looming up is this: Should the 
United States Government keep on with 
its big battleship program, expending huge 
sums of money and tying up large amounts 
of steel, or should the Government switch 
more of the nation’s resources to big, long- 
range bombers? This question is consid- 
ered of vital importance to the safety and 
security of the nation. 

Battleships cost from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 each, whereas a four-motored 
long-range bombing plane can be built for 
$300,000. 
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The record to date: Air power has cut 
deeply into sea power in this war. Cham- 
pions of air and navy power both agree on 
this. In narrow waters, naval vessels no 
longer can operate with their old-time free- 
dom and effectiveness. Anywhere within 
400 miles of an airplane base they are in 
danger, and the narrower the waters the 
greater the risks they run. 

In the Battle of Norway, British ships, 
harassed by Nazi planes, could not prevent 
the transport of Nazi troops and equip- 
ment across the Skagerrak. Also, the 
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MAJOR de SEVERSKY 
“Twilight of sea power” 


North Sea has become unsafe for British 
ships because of German airplanes. 

In the Mediterranean, the British air- 
craft carrier Illustrious was crippled when 
attacked by German dive bombers last 
winter. Recently more blows were landed 
by dive bombers, which sank British cruis- 
ers and destroyers around Crete. 

The aerial victories at sea have not beeu 
all one-sided. British planes have scored 
successful attacks on German and Italian 
ships. In the harbor at Taranto, Italy, last 
November, while the British fleet stood 
guard, British torpedo carrying planes 
sank a substantial part of the Italian 


Fleet. That success now is followed by the 
prominent part taken by planes in the 
trapping and sinking of the Bismarck, 

Sweeping forecasts concerning the war. 
time role of bombing planes have not yet 
been fully justified, however. No battle. 
ship ever has been sunk by a _ bomb 
dropped from a plane, though many small- 
er vessels have been. Bombs can damage a 
battleship, but they lack the penetrating 
power of shells fired at high velocity from 
big guns. And they do not have the deadly 
effect of a torpedo which strikes the hull 
of a ship below the water line. Actually, 
it is the torpedo-carrying planes that are 
proving to be a serious threat to the big 
battleships. 

Aviation’s claims: Champions of air 
power declare that the primary purpose 
of a fleet in the past has been to attack 
the outer ramparts of a country, its coast- 
lines and harbors and fortresses. This job, 
they assert, has now been taken over al- 
most entirely by air power. 

Experience in the war, they hold, has 
demonstrated the truth of some of their 
basic claims. One of these claims is that 
surface forces, including naval units, can- 
not operate if the sky above is in enemy 
control. A second is that airplanes carried 
along by ships of a fleet are not effective 
against hostile land-based aircraft. A third 
is that only air power can cope with air 
power. 

Navy’‘s claims: Champions of sea power 
do not admit that the primary purpose 
of a fleet is to attack the outer ramparts 
of a country. They hold, instead, that its 
primary purpose is to keep the sea lanes 
open, so as to permit the flow of com- 
merce and the transport of troops and 
equipment. They declare that, except m 
the very narrowest waters, the British 
Navy is still fulfilling this purpose. Ships 
with supplies for Britain are still plying 
the oceans of the world. And just recently, 
they point out, the British took a convoy 
the entire length of the Mediterranean, 
even through the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the Straits of Pantalleria. 

Furthermore, say the champions of sea 
power, naval experts are learning rapidly 
how to adapt warships so that the ships 
can be defended against planes. The great- 
est damage to big battleships from the alt 
is likely to be sustained from fragments 
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and splinters which damage the upper 
works and control stations, and from the 
underwater impact of “near misses” 
against the submerged, unarmored_por- 
tions of the hull. New vessels are being 
more and more heavily armored and are 
being built so as to guard against such 
damage. The North Carolina, for example, 
has a minimum of superstructure. Her 
vital points above deck are heavily ar- 
mored. Five-inch guns are so arranged as 


| to throw a heavy volume of fire against 


either sea or air targets. 
Older ships of the United States Navy, 


} however, are lacking completely in anti- 


aircraft guns. The Navy has been given 
authority to spend $300,000,000 for major 
alterations to ships already in service, in 
order to increase their antiaircraft protec- 
tion, both active and passive. The princi- 
pal weapon of active defense will be the 
five-inch gun. To combat dive bombers 
and low-flying airplanes, the Navy has de- 
veloped a heavy multiple-barrel 1.1-inch 
machine gun, firing a one-pound explosive 
projectile at a rapid rate. Gun crews and 
other exposed personnel will be protected 


| with steel shields. But at least a year must 
§ elapse before the antiaircraft guns actual- 


ly are available and installed. And, in 
general, the increase of weight on upper 
works brings difficult questions of re- 
design. 

Pending the completion of these im- 
provements, American ships must guard 
themselves against planes through use of 
aircraft carried with the fleet and through 
uig-zagging. 

How Navy Uses Planes: The Navy’s air 
arm is not only growing but is taking a 
more and more important place in the 
work of the Navy. Several types of planes 
are M use: 

1. Reconnaissance seaplanes. Each bat- 
tleship has from two to four of these. 
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They can carry bombs, but are used 
mainly for patrol purposes. They are not 
intended for fighting. 

2. Fighter planes carried aboard special 
aircraft carriers. They have only a short 
range and are not strong enough to hold 
their own against powerful land-based 
planes. But they are needed for use in 
case of battle with other warships, and are 
more than a match for patrol bombers. 
The Navy now is experimenting with air- 
craft carriers converted from merchant 
ships. 

3. Flying boats. These are huge planes 
able to operate over the water for long 
distances as independent units. When not 
flying, they can lurk on the water in out- 
of-the-way spots, ready to prey on ship- 
ping or on other planes. 

The Atlantic Fleet, which is patrolling 
the waters between this country and 
Britain, is under the command of Admiral 
Ernest J. King, who has had many years 
of experience in naval aviation. He is 
known to consider the work of planes in 
the patrol at least as important as that 
of ships. 

What about the future? Both the avia- 
tors and the Navy men acknowledge that 
there is a place for both air and sea power, 
but they differ widely in the emphasis they 
place on each. 

On behalf of the aviators, Major de 
Seversky says he would not scrap the Navy 
yet. He thinks it will have a useful place 
for several years to come. But he sees the 
future of air power as wholly independent 
of sea power. He predicts that within five 
years huge planes with a range of 25,000 
miles will become an actuality. Such 
planes, he says, will ignore land and water 
boundaries and will make any part of the 
earth accessible from any other part. He 
declares that within two or three years the 
Atlantic Ocean will be easy to bridge by 
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air as the Skagerrak was a year ago, and 
that within five years the same will be true 
of the Pacific. 

The Navy men acknowledge the im- 
portance of aerial strength as an integral 
part of sea power. They are bending every 
effort to obtain more and bigger planes. 
Engines of 2,000 horsepower are now 
standard on fighter planes as well as on the 
four-motored bombers. Engines of 4,000 
horsepower are in sight. Secretary Knox 
refers to the possibility of future “battle- 
ships of the air.” But the Navy men do 
not believe the day of the battleship of the 
water is finished. They point out that the 
battleship is a fortress which moves over 
the water just as the heavy tank is a 
fortress which moves over the land. They 
argue that it will always be needed as the 
nucleus of the fleet—a nucleus which can 
support and be supported by cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines on and under the 
water and by planes in the air. 

The Navy point of view is that, as long 
as the goods of the world are carried by 
water, navies will be needed. If and when 
the time comes that goods are carried in 
the air instead, then and then only, they 
believe, will navies become obsolete. 

Meanwhile the Government is following 
the policy of developing both the battle- 
ship and the long-range bomber. The bat- 
tleships are being adapted both for making 
the fullest use of this country’s planes and 
for adequate defense against the planes of 
an enemy. The long-range bombers are be- 
ing built to fly thousands of miles and re- 
turn to bases in this country. 

At this stage, the over-all Navy picture 
definitely shows the airplane to be gaining 
in relative importance compared with the 
surface warship. Only future combat will 
tell whether the American admirals are 
attaching sufficient importance to this new 
development. 
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Coming Union Drive 
Inside the Government 


Labor's Insistence on Same Rights It Holds in Private Industry 


CIO sees dispute with 
New York's city-owned 
subway as setting precedent 


Labor unions are preparing now for 
what their leaders regard as the “inexora- 
ble” extension of Government into business 
fields. Of Government in business the un- 
ions are demanding the same rights and 
privileges granted by private management. 
This means: 

1. Right of a union to force an agency 
of government, whether federal, State or 
local, to enter into a signed contract fix- 
ing wages, hours and other conditions of 
work for its employes. 

2. Right to strike against and picket an 
agency of government. 

3. Right to a closed or all-union shop 
under which a government agency would 
be forced to dismiss any public employe 
who does not join a particular labor union. 

All this regardless of the protection civil 
service laws may give employes of Gov- 
ernment. 

The steady trend toward government 
operation of business enterprises is clear 
to union officials. Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions—the CIO—is now pointing out to 
his followers the housing and slum clear- 
ance projects being performed by Govern- 
ment in a field which private industry al- 
ways viewed as its own. He is calling at- 
tention to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
through which the Government is step- 
ping in and performing many functions 
which always have been done before by 
private industry. 

Mr. Murray has reported “talk that the 
telegraph companies may be taken over 
by the Government” and called attention 
to the railroads, of which a large percent- 
age, he maintains, already are, in effect, 
owned by the Government through the 
loans made to them by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

To the director of the many-sided af- 
fairs of the CIO, the picture is clear. “It 
must be apparent to everyone by now,” 
he asserts, “that slowly and inexorably the 
Government is assuming many of the 
functions which have been those of private 
industry. Whether we like it or whether 
we don’t, it is happening. And there is 
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“It must be apparent to everyone” 


no telling where or when this process will 
be stopped.” 

For this reason, Mr. Murray has set for 
his organization the immediate task of 
establishing a definitive labor policy for 
those business enterprises taken over by 
the Government. One of the first steps in 
this new union drive inside the Govern- 
ment is being taken now in New York 
City, where the CIO’s United Transport 
Workers Union is locked in combat with 
the city government. As the CIO sees it, 
an important precedent will be set by the 
outcome of the New York City struggle. 

Facts in the New York dispute are: 

The city government has taken over 
two subway lines. Employes of these lines 
have been placed under civil service. The 
CIO and two railroad unions had closed- 
shop agreements with the corporations 
that formerly owned the subways. 

City officials, backed by New York’s 
mayor, F. H. La Guardia—just appointed 
national director of the new Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense—have announced that, al- 
though they are willing to bargain with 
the unions, they cannot enter into a signed 
contract. The Mayor has warned that the 
city “does not and cannot recognize the 
right of any group to strike against the 


city” and that “any employe improperly 
leaving his employment without authority 
is subject to charges and may be dis. 
missed.” Concurrently, the New York 
City Board of Transportation has notified 
subway employes that “neither it nor the 
city can lawfully dismiss any of its en- 
ployes because they do not pay union 
dues.” 

For his point, Mr. Murray argues that 
civil service laws deal only with the man- 
ner in which employes may be hired, pro- 
moted, demoted, discharged or laid off. 
As to wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, these laws say “absolutely nothing.” 
Wages, hours and working conditions are 
fixed by the Board of Transportation, an 
autonomous body consisting of three men 
who are appointive, not elected, officials. 

“They have more power,” Mr. Murray 
continues, “than was ever possessed by the 
board of directors of the companies from 
which the city acquired the transit lines. 
There is as much legal and moral justifica- 
tion for such a course, as there would have 
been in placing these workers at the mercy 
of the board of directors of the companies 
which formerly operated these lines.” 

City officials have asked the State 
courts to decide whether the city can enter 
into a signed agreement embodying a 
closed shop. Whether the union will at- 
tempt a strike on July 1, when the pres 
ent agreement expires, is undecided. 

Government employes have struck be 
fore in this country. A recent study of 
labor disputes involving Government en- 
ployes, published by Columbia University 
Press, reports more than 1,100 recorded 
strikes by public employes. 

In Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Toronto, and on the Panama railway and 
in the TVA—in cities where the municipd 
governments own the transit lines or in sit 
uations where the Federal Government op- 
erates a business enterprise—there at 
signed agreements between the goverl- 
ment agency and a labor union. 

Few, if any, government agencies, hov- 
ever, have accepted the closed shop. In the 
contract between the TVA and the AFL 
Building Trades Unions, the agency agreed 
only that membership in one of the col 
tracting unions will not be “discouraged 
by anyone acting in supervisory capacity 


with the TVA. 
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WHY ARMS WORK FAILS TO SPREAD 


Established Industries Best Equipped for Defense Production 


Difficulties face 
efforts to decentralize 
preparedness program 


Ten of the 48 States are still getting 
about three-fourths of Army and Navy 
contracts for supplies. In April, 78 per 
cent of the contracts went to New York, 
California, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, Connecticut and Ohio. This com- 
pares with an average of 72 per cent for 
these same ten States since the defense 
effort began last June. 

There is no indication of a turn in the 
trend in the second year of defense con- 
tracting, despite the Government aim to 
decentralize armament industry for stra- 
tegic and economic reasons. Results in the 
first year indicate the Government may 
find it difficult to spread the orders more 
evenly among the States in the face of 
the present urgent demand for ships, air- 
craft, guns and tanks. 

Military men want production fast and 
eficiently. Established producers and 
manufacturing centers have the advantage 


in meeting the requirement for speed. De- 
fense orders, consequently, have increased 
business congestion in the heavily indus- 
trialized areas. 

But many billions of dollars in defense 
contracts remain to be placed, on top of 
the $13,500,000,000 in major awards al- 
ready reported. As new defense plants in 
the South and Middle West go into oper- 
ation, it may become possible later to 
spread the orders more evenly. 

Aside from the dominant urge for speed 
in the initial stages of the program, main 
reasons for the concentration are these: 
(1) The bulk of the contracts are for 
ships and airplanes, and manufacturing 
facilities for these are concentrated in a 
few areas; (2) transportation, housing, 
electric power, labor and other vital indus- 
trial needs dictate the placing of orders in 
areas which have these requisites. 

By the end of April, the three mid-At- 
lantic States of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey had received nearly 
$4,000,000,000 of Army and Navy con- 
tracts. California and Washington had ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000. Ships and air- 
planes—the major weapons of this war— 
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| HOW OUR STATES LOOK IN PROPORTION TO THEIR SHARE | 


OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON 
$90,044,000 





NOTE: Ten States in black re- 
ceived 72 per cent of all con- 
tracts since start of defense 
Program. 

Nothing reported for South 
Dakota, Arkansas, Montana and 
Wyoming. 
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$27,000 §12.116,000 


largely account for the piling up of orders 
in these States, and in such States as Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Even greater is the concentration in big 
industrial areas producing not only ships 
and airplanes, but also engines, automo- 
tive equipment and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery. The Philadelphia-Camden area, 
at the end of March, had more than $700,- 
000,000 in orders, mostly for ships. Naval 
craft also account for most of the Boston 
area’s $627,000,000 in orders and for the 
420,000,000 in the Newport News-Nor- 
folk area. The Los Angeles district, center 
of aircraft manufacturing, has more than 
600,000,000; the Detroit automotive cen- 
ter in excess of $500,000,000. 

Food, services and minor comforts and 
necessities are not covered in these figures 
for major contracts. Supplies for the Army 
and Navy are drawn from the entire 
country. Ships, for example, take steel 
from Pittsburgh, Birmingham and Cleve- 
land. They require equipment from many 
manufacturing plants. So the lumping of 
contracts in certain areas does not mean 
the business stimulation is restricted en- 
tirely to them. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Fine words, brave words. The world thrills as it 
listens to America’s pledge to do her utmost to save 
democracy. But— 

Are we willing to pay the price of victory? 

President Roosevelt’s message states eloquently the 
national policy and the national purpose. With every 
word of it we may agree and still be left bewildered 
as we look around us. For unity is not achieved by 
mere exhortation. Unity is not just a slogan. It is a 
practical objective, to accomplish which, there must 
be acts of self-denial and self-restraint. 

The President, as the spokesman of the American 
people, has assumed a tremendous responsibility. To 
be given vast powers, vast funds and command of the 
Army and Navy and to exercise the power of decision 
over the destinies of 130,000,000 persons in a world 
crisis is an unprecedented mark of confidence by the 
people. May God aid the President in justifying that 
confidence. 

It is, however, the responsibility of a vigilant press 
to bring out into the open any defects in the picture 
which need correction, to expose to view the many 
items of wrong-doing or incompetence or mistaken 
ardor which collectively may interfere with our na- 
tional effectiveness. To remain silent where there are 
being entrenched the forces of disunity under such 
circumstances, is neither patriotic nor helpful. 

Here at the scene of things in Washington are many 
currents and cross currents, forces moving toward ob- 
jectives that seem worth while and yet restrained by 
forces of greed, of selfishness and intrigue. 


MR. ROOSEVELT The President is a man of mortal 
MUST BEGIN TO strength and capacity. He can- 
DELEGATE POWER  1n0t possibly boss the whole job. 

His health will not permit it and 
common sense forbids it. His leadership on national 
policy as it affects the outside world has been difficult 
to carry on, but it has been, with all its ups and downs, 
a wise expression of America’s desire to see democracy 
preserved. 

To give expression to public policy in a grave crisis 
is one thing. To administer the Government itself in 
such a crisis is quite another. 

In fairness to the American people the President 
must begin to delegate authority and power. 

To do this, Mr. Roosevelt must bestow trust. He 
must be willing to abolish the artificial demarcation 


that has arisen between two sets of Americans—the 
New Dealers and the anti-New Dealers. 
Is the President willing to pay that price for victory? 


TAXPAYERS ARE There has been conducted, for 
WILLING TO MAKE instance, in recent months in and 
BIG SACRIFICES around Washington a systematic 

campaign to smear industry, to 
charge it with errors of commission, to attribute to 
it motives of greed rather than patriotism and even 
to charge it with industrial incompetence. Such 
charges are the result of sheer ignorance and petty 
class warfare. If the men in the New Deal who are 
so vocal with their smears could only take a few days 
off and see a big factory engaged in mass production 
or a series of plants trying to make the machine tools 
to help build aircraft, tanks, guns and ships, there 
would be a different story to tell. There would be less 
patience with the persons in Washington who camovu- 
flage every labor dispute as an employer-made con- 
troversy, or as a subtle attempt to deprive labor of 
“social gains.” Partisanship of this kind is deep- 
rooted but the President can sweep it aside by a few 
pointed words to his subordinates. 

Is the President willing to pay that price for vic- 
tory? 

The taxpayers are being asked to make big sacti- 
fices. The people whose intelligence and thrift and 
efficiency has enabled them to earn moderate incomes 
are about to pay the heaviest part of the tax bill. 
They are entitled to a square deal. They should not 
be asked to make these sacrifices in the name of 4 
glorious cause, when at home the bureaucrats and the 
selfish public officials waste public funds and us 
every lobbying device at their command to keep nor- 
mal appropriations from being cut down in the pub- 
lic interest. This is plain, unvarnished greed and mem- 
bers of the President’s own official family are proved 
participants in that process. This kind of unfairness 
which goes to the root of democratic government— 
equal rights for all and special privilege for none—can 
be eradicated by disciplinary action on the part of the 
man at the head of the Government who appoints 
these bureaucrats. His power of removal is absolute. 

Is the President willing to pay that price for vic 
tory? 

Washington is being filled with new workers. The 
congestion is becoming so noticeable that efficiency § 
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Words will not win the war—Sacrifices are necessary not merely 


by taxpayers but by Government officials and labor leaders 


being impaired. Instead of trying to see what work- 
ers on normal functions of Government can be spared 
for war work and transferring them temporarily with- 
out prejudice to their civil service or employment 
status of the past, the Government is bringing more 
and more workers to the national capital, making the 
housing problem worse and producing serious short- 
ages in office personnel generally. There seems to be a 
readiness all right to apply priority to private business, 
but not to public business. If there is to be a modifica- 
tion of business-as-usual, there certainly can’t be any 
justification for Government-as-usual. The head of 
the Government, by a simple executive order reallo- 
cating federal emloyees and functions, can cure this 
condition. 

Is the President willing to pay that price for vic- 
tory? 


LABOR STRIFE 
MEDIATION MUST 
BE DISINTERESTED 


The members of Congress who 
think of the billions of money for 
defense as a huge “pork barrel” 
must forego that idea. Plants 
should be placed where labor is available and where 
good management can be obtained. There is a short- 
age of skilled labor and skilled management. It can- 
not be spread over thousands of miles to suit the pol- 
iticians. It can train other labor and other manage- 
ment only when plants are integrated close beside 
existing plants. Much of the criticism about plants 
being concentrated or contracts being centered in a 
few companies is a selfish song of discontent. It is not 
aimed at efficiency. Most of the large companies are 
dependent on hundreds of other companies and sub- 
contractors for parts. The defense contracts thus far 
have been allocated with wisdom and with construc- 
tive purpose by the men in the War and Navy De- 
partments. To allow politics to creep in now, and to 
put factories at illogical points on the map, just to 
satisfy some Senator or Congressman, is not fighting 
the war on an unselfish or patriotic basis. The head of 
the Government can instruct the personnel of the War 
and Navy Departments from top to bottom to ignore 
Politics and to say “no” to the lobbyists, no matter 
who they are. 

Is the President willing to pay that price for victory? 

The problems of management and labor are diffi- 
cult to solve even in normal times. Government as a 
mediator is a proper and desirable influence. But 
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as well as by the management of industry and business. 


mediation must be disinterested. It must be free from 
bias or the desire of self-glorification by the mediators. 
Government officers who lend themselves innocently, 
or otherwise, to the encouragement of labor intrigue, 
cannot win the trust and confidence of the American 
people. The head of the Government should not in- 
sulate himself against the flow of information about 
the work of his own official entourage. He must make 
himself accessible to critics and to their expressed 
criticism, and be ready to denounce any such tactics 
on the part of men charged with the task of making 
“4mpartial recommendations.” 

Is the President willing to pay that price for victory? 


PRESIDENT CAN 
REMOVE SEEDS 
OF DISUNITY 


Labor in normal times has had 
the right to strike. But in war 
time there can be no such right 
bestowed on anybody. The right 
to strike in a defense contract is a right of rebellion 
against national policy. The President has proclaimed 
that there must be no work stoppages in defense work. 
He has proclaimed this over the radio so that all might 
hear. He chose his words carefully. He deplored dis- 
putes that lead to work stoppages as a consequence of 
controversies “between capital and capital, between 
labor and labor and between capital and labor.” This 
means that the instigation of strikes or demands 
through rival employer interests so as to benefit com- 
petitors, is outlawed. It means also that jurisdictional 
disputes between labor unions are outlawed and it 
means, too, that employer-employee disputes are out- 
lawed. 

But the President in his own executive order creat- 
ing the National Defense Mediation Board, failed to 
include any authority to mediate in what are known as 
jurisdictional disputes—controversies between labor 
unions themselves. The National Labor Relations 
Board, too, usually keeps hands off that sort of con- 
flict. The President cannot afford merely to denounce 
jurisdictional disputes without putting in the hands of 
the National Mediation Board some power to get at the 
issues which bring on jurisdictional disputes and to 
offer an impartial plan of settlement. It is not encugh 
to cry out against strikes. It is necessary for the head 
of the government to do something about them. It is 
necessary for him to follow words with deeds and thus 
to remove the seeds of disunity. 

Is the President willing to pay that price for victory? 
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Germany’s loss of the Bismarck in that ship’s first pleted between 1912 and 1923, and 2 new battleships com- 
ocean cruise is a much more serious loss to the Axis than pleted this year. Britain ranks second with 13 old battle- 
is Great Britain’s loss of the Hood to the Democracies. ships and 3 modern vessels of the King George V type. 
The Bismarck represented the most modern type of bat- Germany has left only the Tirpitz, sister ship of the 
tleship, incorporating all the latest developments in Bismarck, and the two 26,000-ton ships, the Scharnhorst 
armor and antiaircraft protection, while the Hood was and Gneisenau, both recently under severe attack at 
a heavy cruiser completed 21 years ago. Brest, France, from RAF bombers. The British are be- 

Great Britain and the United States, as the Pictogram lieved to have put three Italian battleships out of action, 
shows, now have 33 battleships as compared with 17 for leaving Italy with 2 new and 1 old battleship. Japan 
Germany, Japan, Italy and France. The Democracies has 8 old capital ships and 2 modern vessels. France has 
have 5 modern capital ships against 6 for the Axis. 1 new battleship and a number of others under construc- 

The U.S. now has the world’s strongest naval battle tion or laid up for repairs. 
line, with 15 capital ships of 26,000 to 33,400 tons com- Moreover, British and American ships are considered 
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by naval experts to be of better average quality than 
those of the Axis. American ships have been designed 
with primary emphasis on armor, armament and long- 
range cruising ability rather than speed, and are be- 
lieved to possess general ship-for-ship superiority in fight- 
ing strength. The British ships are recognized to be of 
excellent quality, although they are not so heavily ar- 
mored as those of this country. The British have 2 more 
battle cruisers of the same type as the Hood, a type not 
Tepresented in the American Navy. 

Italian ships have been built with emphasis on speed 
and maneuverability over short distances; they have 
made a poor showing thus far in the war. Japanese ships 
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have been designed with considerable emphasis on speed 
and are less heavily armored than American vessels. 

Axis powers will further increase their lead in number 
of new battleships during the next two years unless 
American shipbuilding is speeded. Present schedules will 
provide Britain and the U.S. with a total of 10 new ships 
by Jan. 1, 1943, as compared with 14 for the Axis coun- 
tries. However, the Democracies now have 21 battleships 
under construction as compared with 16 for the Axis. 

All countries are going ahead with capital ship con- 
struction on the assumption that, while air power has 
changed strategy in the use of battleships, these craft are 
still the backbone of any fleet. 
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The President Speaks To The World 





THE HEART OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S 
HISTORIC “’FIRESIDE CHAT,”” MAY 27, 1941: 


Our national policy today is this: 

First, we shall actively resist wherever necessary, and with 
all our resources, every attempt by Hitler to extend his Nazi 
domination to the Western Hemisphere, or to threaten it. 
We shall actively resist his every attempt to gain control 
of the seas. We insist upon the vital importance of keep- 
ing Hitlerism away from any point in the world which could 
be used and would be used as a base of attack against the 
Americas. 

Second, from the point of view of strict naval and military 
necessity, we shall give every possible assistance to Britain 
and to all who, with Britain, are resisting Hitlerism or its 
equivalent with force of arms. Our patrols are helping now 
to insure delivery of the needed supplies to Britain. All addi- 
tional measures necessary to deliver the goods will be taken. 
Any and all further methods or combination of methods, 


which can or should be utilized, are being devised by our 
military and naval technicians, who, with me, will work out 
and put into effect such new and additional safeguards as 
may be needed. 

The delivery of needed supplies to Britain is imperative. 
This can be done; it must be done; it will be done. 

To the other American nations—twenty republics and the 
Dominion of Canada—I say this: The United States does 
not merely propose these purposes, but is actively engaged 
today in carrying them out. 

There are some timid ones among us who say that we must 
preserve peace at any price—lest we lose our liberties for- 
ever. To them I say this: Never in the history of the world 
has a nation lost its democracy by a successful struggle to 
defend its democracy. We must not be defeated by the fear 
of the very danger which we are preparing to resist. 





As the President of a united and determined people, I say 
solemnly: 

We reassert the ancient American doctrine of freedom of 
the seas. 

We reassert the solidarity of the twenty-one American 
republics and the Dominion of Canada in the preservation 
of the independence of the hemisphere. 

We have pledged material support to the other democ- 
racies of the world—and we will fulfill that pledge. 

We in the Americas will decide for ourselves whether, and 
when, and where, our American interests are attacked or 
our security threatened. 

We are placing our armed forces in strategic military 
position. 


s 


We will not hesitate to use our armed forces to repel attack. 

We reassert our abiding faith in the vitality of our con- 
stitutional republic as a perpetual home of freedom, of tol- 
erance, and of devotion to the word of God. 

Therefore, with profound consciousness of my responsibili- 
ties to my countrymen and to my country’s cause, I have 
tonight issued a proclamation that an unlimited national 
emergency exists and requires the strengthening of our de- 
fense to the extreme limit of our national power and au- 
thority. 

The nation will expect all individuals and all groups to 
play their full parts, without stint, and without selfishness, 
and without doubt that our democracy will triumphantly 
survive. 





PRESIDENT TO ‘GOOD NEIGHBORS’: ‘We will not hesitate . . .’’ 
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Take these two steps today... 


1. Call in a trained Gulf lubrication engineer. 
2. Adopt Gulf Periodic Consultation Service. 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service through modern efficient lubrication 
aims to help equipment builders and design and practice. Write or phone 
plant men speed defense production your nearest Gulf office today. 
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FDR’S CHALLENGE TO THE AXIS 


Executive's ‘Fireside Chat’ Wins General Approval of Nation’s Press 


Anti-interventionist editors 
see speech as compromise 
in avoiding immediate war 


President Roosevelt’s “Fireside Chat,” 
proclaiming this country’s determination 
to maintain freedom of the seas, meets 
with the general approval of the nation’s 
press and is held by many editors to be 
an answer to recent demands for a more 
aggressive leadership. The anti-interven- 
tionist minority sees the President as 
having struck a middle course between 
the demands of the interventionists and 
isolationists, avoiding war for the time 
being. 

“This decision,” states the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), “is the only de- 
cision possible for a people determined to 
maintain their way of life in a threatening 
world, and has been made now by the man 
delegated to make it.” 

“The President struck a mighty blow for 
freedom,” according to the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.) The Times further 
comments that the address “will take its 
place among the great state papers of this 
country.” 

“The proclamation,” declares the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register (Dem.), “should awaken 
this nation to the perils that confront it, 
and galvanize a unity of effort.” 


FOR ALL THE WORLD TO SEE 
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“That the message will tend to make 
active American participation in the war 
more probable,” contends the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald (Rep.), “is obvious, even 
if there is no formal declaration from 
Washington or Berlin. Should the speci- 
fied provocation be given, the United 
States will act promptly and vigorously. 
The downright statement about labor stop- 
page comes like an answer to a fervent 
national prayer.” 

The Providence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) 
declares: “His words could not be strong- 
er. His commitments could hardly be more 
binding. But now action must give mean- 
ing to his words and to his pledges.” 

“This is the clearest, most unifying and 
most inspiring speech that our President 
has ever addressed to our people,” declares 
the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger (Ind.). 
“Tt is a calm, reasoned statement of Amer- 
ican aims. This is the leadership that the 
people have been awaiting.” 

“The President,” says the New York 
Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “has laid down 
the broad and solid foundations on which 
action may and should be taken. The 
action now must follow.” 

The Oakland (Calif.) Tribune com- 
ments: “The time for words is past and 
the time has come to strike a mighty blow 
for freedom.” 

Declaring that the President, in calling 


the people to all-out preparedness for de. 
fense, made the one appeal that can unite 
this nation, the Washington (D.C.) New 
(Ind.) added: “The President left yp. 
spoken the words of undeclared war urged 
upon him by the hysterical. For, however 
strongly the President shares their hatred 
of aggression and fears its menace to this 
hemisphere, as commander in chief lhe 
knows that this nation is unprepared and 
that the unprepared face defeat.” 

The New York Daily News (Ind.), a 
anti-interventionist newspaper, observes: 
“It disappointed most of the interven. 
tionists, who had hoped for an even more 
sensational climax than the President's 
proclamation of an unlimited national 
emergency. . . . The speech also disap. 
pointed practically all the isolationists, 
who had hoped for a more cautious and 
restrained expression of the Administm- 
tion attitude toward this war. To both 
factions we would say: Patience, the war 
will come.” 

As to representative foreign comment, 
the Berlin Boersen Zeitung terms the 
President’s statement that Adolf Hitle 
has designs on the Western Hemisphere 
“a stinking lie,” while the Londm 
Times, commenting on the speech, de 
clared “the expectations with which the 
declaration was awaited have been amply 


fulfilled.” 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





The Advance in Commodity Prices: 
Does It Mean a Runaway Spiral? 


The nation’s press is about evenly di- 
yided on the question of whether there is 
imminent danger of a runaway price infla- 
tion. One-half of the commenting editors 
fear that steadily advancing commodity 
prices presage an uncontrollable price sit- 
yation, pointing to increases in wages and 
benefits to farmers as danger spots. The 
other half, however, contend that in- 
creased financial returns for labor and the 
farmer are not likely to produce any bad 
eflects if proper control is exercised. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics,” ac- 
cording to the Detroit (Mich.) News 
(Ind.) , “reports an increase in the cost of 
living, in a month, from March 15 to 
April 15, of 1 per cent. . . . The cost of 
living probably has gone up more than 
another 1 per cent since April 15. The 
wage increases being widely granted natu- 
rally affect prices. While the actual rises 
thus far may not be serious, the begin- 
ning of a rapid climb would be. The rate 
of the advance undoubtedly has become 
faster lately. The argument is consequent- 
ly strengthened for action to prevent quick 
rises to extreme heights and to quiet 
spreading fear of inflation.” 

“Food costs move on,” in the judgment 
of the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Rep.) , “en- 
tirely because of Government action. Rub- 
ber, tin, coffee, pepper, cocoa and some 
chemicals have soared during the last two 
months. All of these articles are imported 


Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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from countries with which trade can be 
carried on freely. But due to the diversion 
of ships from established routes for the 
President’s two-million-ton pool of ship- 
ping to aid Britain, our regular suppties 
of these foreign articles are not arriving.” 

“Wage increases won under threats of 
extensive strikes in defense industries,” 
contends the Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
(Rep.), “are bound to be reflected in 
prices. Washington seems to be de- 
termined to pass war prosperity around. 
Labor is using its votes to get its shate, 


Poinier in Detroit Free Press 
siesta volts vere ciclo on 


FATTENING ON EACH OTHER 
and the farmers are citing labor’s success 
as meaning that they must have more 
money to pay for the products of city 
Wage earners.” 

“Even before prices began to advance 
sharply,” concludes the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) , “the mediation 
and conciliation agencies of the Washing- 
ton Government have leaned heavily 
toward the settlement of wage disputes 
on the basis of wage increases. In the 
field of manufacture, the cost of labor is 
the largest single item entering into the 
cost of production.” 

“The factor most responsible for the 
sharp rise in the cost of living last month,” 
contends the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
(Ind.) , “was food. Nor is increased agri- 
cultural subsidization the only menace to 


Messner in Rochester Times-Union 
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effective price control. The refusal of the 
Administration thus far to broaden the in- 
come tax base sufficiently to bring in sub- 
stantial numbers of new taxpayers tends to 
compromise its price-control labors. Its 
easy tolerance of wage increases that are 
unrelated to economic realities, such as 
proportionate increases in cost of living 
and in net profits of corporate enterprises 
after taxes, must necessarily limit the ef- 
fectiveness of price-control mechanisms. 
If price control is to be used successfully 
as an antidote for inflation, all the factors 
affecting prices must be dealt with impar- 
tially on a co-ordinated basis.” 

“As the speculators correctly judge,” in 
the opinion of the Columbus (Ohio) Citz- 
zen (Ind.), “the farm loan parity bill will 
shoot up the price of staples on the com- 
modity markets and that will increase re- 
tail prices—the cost of living. . . . The 
cost of living—especially the cost of food 
—is already rising too fast. It isn’t yet out 
of hand, but certainly it needs no artificial 
stimulant, and that is just what this par- 
ity-loan plan would be. The farm lobby 
argues that labor is being encouraged to 
demand higher wages and that, therefore, 
the farmers are entitled to higher prices. 
But the 85 per cent of parity Government 
loans made mandatory by this bill, plus 
the Government’s cash parity payments, 
plus the Government’s soil conservation 
payments, would give the farmers some- 
what more than full parity prices for 
wheat, corn and cotton. And increased liv- 
ing costs would mean new demands from 
labor for still higher wages, and then 
more demands from farmers for still high- 
er prices, and so on.” 
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Nhe Cnestion of the Week 


Should U.S. Fight in Defense of Canada 
If Great Britain Is Defeated by the Axis? 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 


(Rep.), New York; Ranking Republican Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: 

I am a firm advocate and upholder of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and believe that it 
is in the interest of the United States to 
defend Canada against attack in the event 
Britain is defeated. Our Navy and air 
forces should be put at the disposal of 
Canada for purposes of defense against 
any combination of foreign powers. 

I take the same position in regard to 
Mexico, Central America, Panama, the 
West Indies, and all of South America ex- 
cepting Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 
guay. My mind is open as to whether we 
should go to war immediately to defend 
Brazil should she be attacked; my views 
would depend largely on circumstances at 
the time and if it was an actual invasion 
or an insurrection from within. 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood 


(Retired); Chicago, Ill.; Chairman of the 
Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Acting Chair- 
man, America First Committee; Acting 
Quartermaster General, U.S.A., 1918-19, 


answers: 

In answer to your specific question—I 
do think we should defend Canada in the 
event Britain is defeated. 


Frederick J. Libby 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
answers: 

The answer seems to me to hinge on the 
policy of Canada. If Canada becomes the 
seat of a British Empire at war with the 
Axis powers and Japan, we should certain- 
ly not be dragged into the war as an active 
belligerent by undertaking the defense of 
Canada or any of the Dominions. We have 
not been consulted regarding that war in 
any of its stages and must not become re- 
sponsible for its outcome. 


Rev. Dr. William P. Remington 


Pendleton, Ore.; Bishop of Eastern Oregon 
(Protestant Episcopal), 
answers: 

Certainly we should defend Canada 
against possible attack in the event Britain 
is defeated. That is, if America cares still 
for her own liberties. There is a 3,000- 
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Implementing the program for 
Western Hemisphere solidarity, the 
American Government establishes 
a naval and air base in Greenland, 
discusses a possible base at Hali- 
fax, widens patrol of the Atlantic 
off Canadian shores, plans pooling 
of United States and Canadian de- 
fense production. 

Because of the possibility of war 
involvement implied in these and 
other steps, The United States 





News, to obtain a cross section of 
informed opinion, sent to defense 
experts, educators, and authorities 
on international affairs this ques- 
tion: 





Do you think we should de- 
fend Canada against attack 
in the event Britain is de- 
feated? | 
Answers were presented in the | 

issue of May 30 and additional 
replies appear herewith. 








GENERAL WOOD 


mile unfortified border between Canada 
and the United States. 

Let Germany once get a foothold on 
Canadian soil, her armies would threaten 
us with the same fate which has overtaken 
most of Europe. United States defense is 
hemisphere defense. It begins a thousand 
miles at sea. 


Roger S. Greene 


Worcester, Mass.; Chairman, American Com- 
mittee for Nonparticipation in Japanese 
Aggression; Associate Director, Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies; 
Former Consul General at Hankow, China, 


answers: 

The defense of Canada against attack is 
as necessary for our safety as would be 
the guarding of any part of our own 
frontiers. It is inconceivable that any 
intelligent American, other than a con- 
scientious pacifist, could believe that an 


BISHOP REMINGTON 


—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 


FREDERICK LIBBY 


attack upon Canada would be a matter 
of indifference to us. 

If any power like Germany were es 
tablished in Canada, we should be faced 
with the impossible task of maintaining 
large forces within easy reach of every 
avenue of approach to our long and now 
undefended frontier from Maine to the 
Pacific Northwest. Our only real defense 
on that side is to prevent any enemy from 
getting a foothold in Canada. 


Dr. Paul H. Bowman 


Bridgewater, Va.; President, Bridgewater 
College; Member, General Education Board, 
Church of Brethren; Director, Brethren Serv- 
ice Committee, Camps of Conscientious 
Objectors, 


answers: 

Our Government is following a defense 
policy which leads almost certainly to in- 
volvement in Europe’s war. That, in my 
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opinion, will be a major disaster to the 
[nited States and to the world. It will ex- 
dude us from effective postwar leadership 
and plunge the nations into confusion and 
perhaps a world-wide revolution driven by 
passion, self-interest and vindictive pur- 
ses. We will best serve the democratic 
philosophy and the republican principle 
of government by concerning ourselves 
more with justice, law and good will, and 
less with fantastic fears of invasion and at- 
tack from without. 
~ I cannot indorse national policies which 
f involve my country in violence and the 
daughter of human beings. The might and 
force of the United States are potentially 
enormous, but, in my opinion, should be 
, ysed only as a restraining agency in the 
Western Hemisphere and the world. 









Senator George 


(Dem.), Ga.; Chairman, Senate Committee 

| on Foreign Relations, 

|B answers: 

1 Contrary to my usual practice, I am 

pleased to say that we should defend Can- 
ada against attack in the event Britain is 

_| defeated. In the first place, it will be nec- 
esary to defend Canada if any attack is 
made on the Dominion. In the second 
place, we have lately reaffirmed the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and reasserted our determi- 
nation to maintain it. Beyond doubt the 
United States would go all out in the de- 
fense of Canada against any attack. 


§ William Floyd 


New York City; Director, Peace Patriots, 
answers: 

Anyone who believes that military de- 
fense provides the greatest security must 
approve of defending Canada. 

The pacifist is more concerned with 
preparations for permanent peace. 





ing If the United States, Great Britain and 
France had formed a world federation 
twenty years ago, when the democracies 

rater were dominant, there would not now be 
the menace of Hitler. 

ec & At that time Germany, Italy, Japan and 

faced Russia would gladly have joined a federa- 

‘ining tion that would guarantee universal dis- 

every armament and justice. The United States 

now > Preferred to rely upon her own military 

> the and naval strength. 

fense FP 

from | Frederick D. Kershner 

Indianapolis, Ind.; Dean, the College of 
Religion, Butler University, 

answers: 

ewoter I certainly think we should defend Can- 

Boord, § ada in case Britain is defeated, and I also 

a think we should send England all possible 
assistance, including munitions, airplanes, 
ships and, in the last resort, soldiers, in 
order that we may not be reduced to the 

efense J} necessity of trying to stop Hitler alone. 

to in» §} Whatever the cost, it is better to have an 





in my § ally than to have to fight without one. 
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“T judge the telephone company 


by the people who work for it” 


A little while ago a Vermont newspaper editor, John 
Hooper, commented on the telephone company and 
its people. His words express so well the ideals toward 
which we are striving that we quote them here. 


«7 pon’r know how big the telephone 
I company is, but it is big enough 
to exceed my mental grasp of business. 

“But I don’t find myself thinking 
of it as a business, even in my day- 
to-day contacts. Rather, my attention 
is on the voice: that says, ‘Number, 
please.’ I find myself wondering if that 
voice is feeling as well as it always 
seems to, or if it feels just as hot and 
weary as I do, and would say so if it 
wasn’t the kind of voice it is. 

“The first time the business angle 
really struck home was when I read 
that my fried Carl had completed 
thirty years with the company. 


“Now it happens that I know some- 
thing of the details of those thirty 
years with the company, and I believe 
they are a credit both to Carl and to 
the big business for which he works. 


“In 1907 Carl was a high school 
boy confronted with the need for earn- 
ing money in his spare time. He 
happened to get a job as Saturday 
night operator in the telephone ex- 
change. He worked at this job for 
three years and then entered the 
university. 

“While in college he did some sub- 
stituting at the exchange in his home 
town in vacations. After graduation, 
he was hired full time by the telephone 


company, not in an ‘executive’ posi- 
tion which some folks think goes with 
a college diploma, but as a lineman. 


“Within a year he was made wire 
chief of the district, a job which he 
held for the next ten years. He was 
then transferred to a larger city as 
manager of the office. Then he was 
promoted to sales manager of the 
division. 

“A year later he was sent to another 
State, as district manager. In less than 
a year after this appointment, he was 
made manager for the entire State. 


“Carl got where he is in a big busi- 
ness by intelligence and industry. And 
that is a story well known in the Amer- 
ican pattern of life. But we shouldn’t 
forget that a big business got Carl 
where he is because it also was intelli- 
gent and industrious. 


“T don’t know much about the tele- 
phone company as a business; I can 
only judge it by the people who work 
for it. Just where the dividing line is 
between a business and the people who 
work for it, I don’t know. I , 
don’t think there is any line.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST 
EVERY MONDAY. (N.B.C. RED NETWORK, 
8 P.M.,EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME. ) 





(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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PROBLEM OF SCARCITY 
NOW PLAGUING INDUSTRY 


Material Shortages Threaten Lean Years for Nonwar Business 


Failure of plant expansion 
to keep up with rising 
demand for defense needs 


Gone are the days when the country had 
too much copper, too much steel, too much 
rubber, too much aluminum. These ma- 
terials, and many more, are destined to 
flow in rapidly increasing volume into the 
making of ships, aircraft, guns, munitions 
and tanks. The days of shortages for 
nonwar industries have arrived. 

Already the pinch of scarcity has been 
felt in nickel, magnesium, aluminum, tung- 
sten, zinc, machine tools, synthetic rubber, 
cork. The list of scarce items grows with 
the expansion of war industry and civilian 
demand for goods. 

Defense officials warn businessmen to 
prepare for more shortages—in materials, 
skilled workers, shipping, freight cars. 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson says 
the honeymoon is over. Gone are the gold- 
en months, he notes, when orders could be 
filled from surplus stocks or by bringing 
into production idle factory capacity. 
Guns will take precedence over butter. 
The unlimited emergency proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt gives defense plan- 





ners still greater authority to put arms 
production ahead of “business as usual.” 
For businessmen and consumers, this im- 
plies shortages of many kinds. 

Signs of scarcity, actual or impending, 
have increased the last few days. A re- 
vised report on steel requirements, by 
Gano Dunn, consultant to the Office of 
Production Management, estimates that 
output this year will fall short of demand 
by about 1,400,000 tons. His first estimate 
forecasts a surplus of 10,000,000 tons this 
year. A shortage of 6,400,000 tons was 
indicated for 1942. The report means a 
reduction in steel available for nonde- 
fense use. 

Moreover, Priorities Director Stettinius 
ordered manufacturers of cork products to 
cut processing operations to half to con- 
serve the material for defense. Nearly 100 
per cent of new aluminum produced in 
June is being allotted to defense needs, 
leaving little for the manufacture of pots 
and pans, for refrigerators or radios or au- 
tomobiles. An estimated shortage of more 
than 5,000,000 pounds in nickel for May 
moved the Priorities Division of OPM to 
set up a formal system of allocation for 
that metal to give defense industries first 
call on the supply. A study of electric 





—Wide World 
RUBBER: Consumption, 800,000 tons annually; reserves 330,000 





7 ing importance in National Affairs today) 


power supply and demand was launched, 
in recognition that shortages may develop 
in some areas as arms manufacture gets 
into mass output. 

Scores of new defense plants are sched. 
uled to go into operation in the remaining 
months of 1941. They will require larg 
supplies of metals, man power and elec. 
tricity. Shipping shortages on ocean trade 
routes may lead to rationing of imported 
materials, notably rubber. Idle factory ca- 
pacity largely has been exhausted in the 
expansion of industry during the first year 
of the defense program. Reserves of raw 
materials and semifinished products in the 
hands of producers have dwindled a; 
result of heavier consumption and en- 
largement of stocks by manufacturers and 
dealers. Combined defense and_nonée. 
fense demand for vital materials, such a 
aluminum, has increased faster than pro- 
ducers can expand capacity. 

In March, new aluminum output ap 
proximated 44,000,000 pounds. Defens 
orders took 79 per cent of the supply. By 
May, production was up to 52,000,000 
pounds, but defense requirements had 
reached 94 per cent. June defense requite- 
ments were estimated at nearly 100 per 
cent of the 53,000,000 pounds supply. 

A race is on to double and triple the 
capacity for making aluminum in the 
next two years. Meanwhile, manufactur 
of aircraft, especially heavy bombers, is to 
be increased severalfold. So nondefens 
manufacturers cannot see much _ prospect 
of getting aluminum freely to maintain 
output of pots and pans and other proé- 
ucts. 

Indirect effects of shortages may lk 
greater than the primary results. For it- 
stance, a manufacturer of wire used it 
electrical equipment is dependent upon i 
steady supply of nickel alloys and mag 
nesium. Deprived of these, he must cur 
tail or close. But more extensive in w 
employment results are the effects updo 
equipment makers who in turn depeni 
upon the wire. So the circle of effects 
widens in tools, steel, copper, rubber. 

Henceforth, shortages are likely to hit 
harder the production of everyday goods 
such as automobiles and refrigerators. l 
the first year of the defense program. 
scarcity was mainly in machine tools, 4 
few strategic materials like aluminum alt 
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SHIPPING: A real threat 


in skilled labor for shipyards, aircraft 
plants and machinery factories. These bot- 
tlenecks did not cut greatly into “business 
as usual.” On the contrary, sales of many 
consumer products mounted to 
heights. 

Major shortage problems confronting 
Government and businessmen arise from 
these conditions: 

Shipping: Merchant vessels are being 
diverted from coastwise and foreign trade 
routes for movement of war supplies to 
the British Empire. The scarcity of cargo 
space forces priority control over incoming 
materials. The shipping shortage threatens 
to get worse, rather than better. Out of 
shipping, other supply problems stem in a 
widening circle of business effects, includ- 
ing the question of rationing rubber and 
copper. 

Rubber: Consumption has increased to 
the record rate of about 800,000 tons an- 
nually. Reserves on hand at the end of 
April, including stocks accumulated with 
Government funds, approximated 330,000 
tons. Reclamation of old rubber and use 
of substitutes will be encouraged. How- 
ever, the shipping squeeze raises prospect 
of action to curtail nonwar use in tires, 
toys, household goods and wearing apparel 
so that stocks may be conserved. 

Defense authorities are moving to in- 
crease capacity for manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. It would take a year and a 
half or more and expenditure of much 
capital to provide capacity sufficient to 
cover a substantial part of the market 
how supplied with natural rubber from 
the Far East. 

Copper: Defense demand is due to in- 
crease sharply, Some estimates calculate 
a 1941 shortage of more than 100,000 tons. 
The Government has ordered 200,000 tons 
from Chile. But shipping is regarded as a 
bottleneck here, too. Unless imports from 
Latin America can be increased, rationing 
may be the way out ultimately. 
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Steel: Scarcity of hardening and alloy 
metals such as tungsten and nickel have 
caused shortages in some steel products 
for special uses, as, for example, nickel- 
bearing steels. Soaring demand for plates 
and structural shapes in shipbuilding and 
defense plant construction also makes 
shortages. Priority controls are expected 
to apply mainly to these specialty products, 
until the defense program gets into high 
speed. The scheduled 20 per cent cut in 
automobile output should bring temporary 
relief in demand for steel as well as other 
metals. 

Chemicals: Substitution of plastics for 
metals, together with increasing output of 
explosives, threatens shortages in some 
chemicals, as in formaldehyde and phenol. 
These may hamper efforts to avoid factory 
shutdowns or curtailments by substituting 
materials. 

Oil: Diversion of 50 tankers to British 
aid, and the possibility that more may be 
switched out of coastwise service, raises 
the threat of a shortage of fuel oil in the 
Northeastern markets next winter. Gaso- 
line also may feel the pinch in time, with 
resulting efforts to ration supply. Attempt 
is being made to encourage building of 
pipe lines, but construction of these re- 
quires considerable time. Some shift from 
oil to coal is indicated. 

Railroads: Defense officials talk of a 
coming freight car shortage, particularly 
for handling the wheat harvest. Rail men, 
on the other hand, contend the carriers 
will get over the autumn hump in traffic 
without serious impediment to defense in- 
dustry. Railroads have embarked on the 
largest equipment-buying program in 
many years. 

Electric power: The big defense demand 
for electricity grows out of expansion of 
aluminum capacity. New aluminum plants 
are being built in the South and North- 
west to tap electricity from Government- 
financed projects. Drought in South At- 
lantic States has focused attention on 
power in relation to coming defense needs. 
Power could be the greatest bottleneck, 
if defense needs outran the supply over 


wide areas. 
Labor: Defense industry is drawing 
skilled workers. The chief problem is 


training men for new jobs. Unemployment 
estimates indicate there is still a large 
reservoir of unskilled and semiskilled, sup- 
plemented by those thrown out of work 
because of shortages. 

Scarcity is mainly in metals and tools, 
needed in vast quantity for Machine Age 
warfare. In food, there is still abundance. 
Vice President Henry Wallace, formerly 
Secretary of Agriculture, sees little chance 
of a return of 1917-18 wartime meatless 
and sugarless days. Food prices have gone 
up, but Government policy continues to 
revolve around farm surplus, rather than 
scarcity. The reason is that domestic de- 
mand has not increased at a rate fast 
enough to make up for the loss in for- 
eign markets. 
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Fleet Owners! 





to get the facts on 
lowering lubrication 
and maintenance 
costs! 


LOOK INTO SEALED LUBRICATION 


Especially developed to pre- 
vent the damage that dirt ina 
lubricant can do, Cities Serv- 
ice Sealed Lubrication Ride 
Improver Service provides 
grease in refinery-sealed car- 
tridges. Sealed lubrication 
means that right up until 
the time when the grease hits 
the shackles on your car or 
truck it’s never exposed to 
dirt nor moisture. 


Scores of leading owners are 
using Sealed Lubrication to 
cut service and repair bills. 
Why not let a Cities Service 
representative call and ex- 
plain fully how it can do 
the same for you? The cou- 
pon below is for 
your conve- 
nience. Mail it 
now and get m= 
prompt action. 





CITIES SERVICE 
RIDE IMPROVER 


ROOM 1326, 60 WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting 
| lubrication and maintenance costs on our 
| fleet. Please send us details explaining 

how Cities Service Sealed Lubrication 
| Ride Improver Service will help us do it. 
























Irs the spirit of a toast that 
counts. For more than a cen- 
tury, men of good taste have 
pledged their goodwill with 
a round of Teacher’s Scotch. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., G asgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Difficulties in Making President's 
New Antistrike Policy Effective 


Labor unions are on the defensive now 
as the result of President Roosevelt’s 
“Fireside Chat.” In that address the Chief 
Executive laid down a new labor policy 
that prohibits all strikes and requires the 
arbitration of all disputes. 

Questions still remain, however, as to 
what the President and the labor unions 
will do to end 32 strikes still going on and 
to avert new stoppages threatening the 
soft coal fields, the North American Avia- 
tion Corp. and a score of other operations 
vital to defense, 
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The American Federation of Labor, 
through its executive council, took quick P 
action to support the President’s request m 
for total cessation of strikes. The day after Ji 


the President’s declaration of full national m 
emergency, the AFL council informed its y 
members: ul 


“We call upon every union affiliated — tt 
with the AFL to refrain for any reason de 
whatsoever from calling a strike interfer. — p 
ing with national defense production until 
full opportunity has first been given to the — 1 
Conciliation Service of the Department of te 

u 
b 








INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILDING TRADES: 

Busch-Sulzer Diesel Engine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (75) 

—— Housing, Indianhead, Md. 
(480) 

eee Powder Co., Radford, Va. 
(200) 

Rock Island Sash & Door Co., Rock 
Island, Ill. (595) 

Rock Producers Association, San 
Diego, Calif. (270) 

METAL TRADES: 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
four other yards, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1,200) 

a 7 Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(500) 

Eagle Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo. (28) 

Louisville Tin & Stove Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (225) 

Naval Ordnance Depot, Charleston, 
S. C. (400) 

Superior Structural Steel Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (40) 

OPERATING ENGINEERS: 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Kansas City, 

Kans. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 

Lafayette Worsted & apo Co., 

Woonsocket, R. I. (900) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Aero Spark Plug Co., New York, 


N. Y. (900) 
Continental Can Co., Jersey City, 
. J. (600) 
a nae & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
) 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Monsanto, 
Til. (900) 


Reilly Tar & Products Co., New Jer- 
sey Meadows, N. J. (100) 





Total: 18 AFL strikes involving more 
than 8,110 employes. 


DEFENSE STRIKES 


Forty strikes involving more than 29,780 employes held up work on defense projects for [ 
part or all of last week. Figures in parentheses in the lists below indicate the approximate 
number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS r 
AvuTO WoRKERS: P 
Arrow Tool & Reamer Co., Detroit, P 
Mich. (60) 5 
Auto Specialties Manufacturing Co., f 
St. Joseph, Mich. (1,700) § 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, c 
Mich. (750) \ 
Marlin Rockwell Co. Plainville, 
Conn. (1,000) t 
— Steel Casting Co., Chicago, Ill. t 
(24 
CLOTHING WORKERS: c 
Reliance Manufacturing Co., Michi- § 


gan City, Ind. (1,200) 
Fur AND LEATHER WORKERS: 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Wau- I 
kegan, Ill. (600) 
MINE WORKERS: | 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, ( 
N. Y. (600) ' 
Mrne, Mitt AND SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 
STEELWORKERS: 
Apollo Steel Corp., Apollo, Pa. (950) 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
—_— yards, Oakland, Calif. 
(7 
Champaine Co., St. Louis, Mo. (130) 
Curtis Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (300 
Phoenixville Iron Works, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. (1,000) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. (625) : 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
—— Woolen Co., Madison, Me. 
(400) 
Black Hosiery Mills, York, Pa. (100) 
Maisel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (33) 
WooDWORKERS: 
Tide Water Boom Operators, Ta- 
coma, Wash. (500) 
Twin Districts Lumber Council, Se 
attle, Wash. (8,000) 
Willipa Harbor Lumber Mills, Ray- 
mond, Wash. (1,700) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Armbruster Manufacturing Co, 
Springfield, Ill. (86) 


Total: 22 ClO strikes involving more 
than 21,670 employes. 
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Labor and to the National Defense Media- 
tion Board to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

“The AFL will take disciplinary action 
itself against any local union coming un- 
der its jurisdiction which violates this 

licy.” 

Leaders of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations were not so prompt with 
their response to the President’s speech. 
At the week’s end, Philip Murray, CIO 
president, had refused all comment. 

However, the morning following the 
President’s address, the special Senate com- 
mittee investigating defense delays called 
James P. Smith, business agent of CIO 
machinists on strike at San Francisco Bay. 
Mr. Smith testified that the strike by his 
union against shipyards holding naval con- 
tracts had been authorized by CIO Presi- 
dent Murray and was receiving full sup- 
port of the national CIO. 

Harry S. Hook, business agent for AFL 
machinists on strike at San Francisco, 
testified on the same morning that his 
union would go back to work if requested 
by the President. He indicated that he did 
not consider the President’s address as 
such a request. 


Disciplinary Action Lacking 

National AFL leaders, including AFL 
President William Green and John P. Frey, 
president of the AFL’s Metal Trades De- 
partment, have branded the San Francisco 
strike as “outlaw.” So far, neither has been 
successful in persuading the striking ma- 
chinists to return to work. The machinists’ 
local, like the branches of all AFL na- 
tional and international unions, is outside 
the jurisdiction of the AFL council and 
could be disciplined only through suspen- 
sion of the national union. Such action 
seldom has been taken by the AFL, never 
by the CIO. 

This strike is in defiance of recommen- 
dations by the Labor Division of the Of- 
fice of Production Management. 

The National Defense Mediation Board, 
another agency created by the President 
to handle labor disputes, is faced by de- 
fiance of another union, the CIO’s Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, which 
has refused to accept recommendations of 
the Board that it return to work on the 
basis of a temporary wage increase. 

Facts in the strike which has shut most 
of the western Washington logging camps 
are these: Employers have offered a 71/4- 
cent hourly wage increase—an adjustment 
that would amount to a 121/4-cent increase 





Starred in every itinerary 
New York and the Plaza 


Summer Rates from $5 
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for all employes—a modified closed shop 
and liberalized vacation policy, but have 
continued the piece rate wage system that 
the union sought to abolish. 

The Mediation Board asked the union 
to accept this offer temporarily and return 
its men to work while an impartial com- 
mission conducts a thorough investigation 
of all phases of labor relations in the 
Douglas fir industry, of which the struck 
firms are an important part. 

Leaders of the Woodworkers Union 
turned down this proposal, against the ad- 
vice of two national CIO officials, Clinton 
Golden and John Brophy, both assistants 
to CIO President Murray. 


The President's Policy 

These two strikes are becoming the test- 
ing ground for assertion of Government 
authority over labor disputes. These, as 
all strikes, are now in direct violation of 
national policy spelled out by the Presi- 
dent last week. That policy provides: 

1. That existing mediation machinery, 
such as the National Defense Mediation 
Board, the Labor Department’s Concilia- 
tion Service and the Labor Division of the 
Office of Production Management, “must 
be used promptly—and without stoppage 
of work.” 

2. That recommendations of these serv- 
ices are “expected” to be followed both by 
capital and by labor. 

3. That the Government is “determined 
to use all of its power” to enforce these 
recommendations and to prevent interfer- 
ence with the production of essential de- 
fense materials. 

This means that although the terms 
“conciliation” and “mediation” are. still 
being used, the Government is now in ef- 
fect demanding arbitration of all disputes. 
Voluntary character of conciliation and 
mediation has been laid aside. 


What Government Can Do 

The Government’s powers in a war 
emergency are broad. They include the 
power of seizure of manufacturing plants 
for operation by the Government if em- 
ployers refuse to comply with “recommen- 
dations”; removal of draft deferments in 
the case of recalcitrant employes who fail 
to accept the proposals; blacklisting of 
strikers in public and private employment 
agencies and in public relief agencies; 
declaration of martial law and use of fed- 
eral troops to break up mass picket lines, 
and invocation of federal criminal laws 
dealing with conspiracy, espionage, at- 
tempting to defeat “measures of the Gov- 
ernment” and enticing workmen from 
arsenals or armories. 





Wage and Hour Administrator Fleming 
has reconsidered a ruling reported here 
last week, and now finds that vacation 
bonuses in lieu of time off this summer 
need not be taken into consideration in 
computing overtime pay due under the 
Wage and Hour Law. 
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Scenic wonders and pleasant 
experiences pass in ay succes- 


elim exper 

sion in the romantic West—the 
Rocky Mountain region of Colorado 
with its snow-capped mountains, pine 
forests and rippling streams; the wild 
life and sateedl gtaennenn of Yellow- 
stone; the ocean, redwood forests and 
movie colonies of California—these and 
countless other attractions make the 
West the mecca of summer vacationists. 


There are optional routes of travel West 
via Rock Island Lines. For streamlined 
speed and luxury — the fleet of modern 

OCKETS; for distinguished comfort — 
the de luxe GOLDEN State Limi1TED; for 
economy —the friendly CALIFORNIAN. 
Excellent service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas City and 
the Twin Cities. 


There are Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all 
recreational areas in 
the West and North- 
west including the 
Canadian Rockies. 






Rock 





Island 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 

723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago, Ill. 
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BANK FINANCING FOR ARMS NEEDS 


Revenue from taxes, 
sale of defense bonds 
failing to meet outgo 


The Treasury is headed for a year of 
record-breaking operations to raise money 
for the defense program. It seems now that 
Government spending in the fiscal year 
starting July 1 will approximate $23,000,- 
000,000. This estimate includes $16,000,- 
000,000 for rearmament and aid to Britain. 
Revenues, counting estimated receipts 
from proposed tax increases, are expected 
to total about $12,000,000,000. The differ- 
ence between the estimated outgo and in- 
come makes a deficit of $11,000,000,000 
to be met by borrowing. 


Aside from taxes, the Treasury can ob- 
tain the needed funds chiefly in these 
ways: (1) Sale of securities to banks, in- 
surance companies, private trust funds 
and wealthy investors; (2) sale of defense 
savings bonds and certificates to investors 
in the lower and middle-income brackets; 
(3) sale of special issues to old-age pension 
and unemployment insurance funds, postal 
savings and other trust funds adminis- 
tered by the Government. 

All of these sources are relied upon to 
yield more heavily for the defense effort. 
Sale of special issues to Government-op- 
erated trust funds is expected to bring in 
about $1,400,000,000. Possibly $4,000,000,- 
000 might be obtained from sale of de- 
fense bonds and certificates. That would 

















MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
ncorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 
DREXEL & CO. 


Dated May 26, 1941 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only 
by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


American Viscose Corporation 


228,480 Shares 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(par value $100 a share) 


1,568,000 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $14 a share) 


PRICES 


Preferred Stock $107.50 per Share 
plus accrued dividends from May 1, 1941 


Common Stock $24. per Share 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
CLARK, DODGE & CoO. 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, E. A. PIERCE & CASSATT 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 





DILLON, READ & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
} 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
SHIELDS & COMPANY 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 
Incorporated 





























leave about $5,600,000,000 to be raised 
from the money sources in Wall Street and 
other financial centers. 

Outstanding among these big sources of 
ready cash are the banks. They have been 
the largest buyers of Government securi- 
ties since 1933. 

Early results of the sale of defense bonds 
and certificates suggest the banks again 
will shoulder the heaviest burden. The de- 
fense bond sales started in May at the rate 
of about $300,000,000 monthly. Many con- 
tended the sales were disappointingly 
small, considering the defense emergency 
appeal. Secretary Morgenthau, on the oth- 
er hand, said the results were up to ex- 
pectations of Treasury experts. 

Soon after the first results of the de- 
fense bond sales were known, the Treasury 
went to the Wall Street market—the banks 
mostly—for an additional $600,000,000. 
This ratio of $2 from the banks for every 
$1 raised through sales of defense bonds to 
small investors roughly may be the pat- 
tern of Treasury borrowing for some time 
to come. 

One result of large-scale defense borrow- 
ing from banks would be an acceleration 
of the growth in demand deposits, the 
major medium of business transactions. 
Ordinarily, economists would consider use 
of bank credit, rather than taxes or bor- 
rowing of investors’ savings, as a highly 
inflationary action. The reason is that ex- 
pansion of bank credit, especially for large- 
scale Government and business activities, 
increases the supply of money (deposits). 

But Government now is exerting war- 
time anti-inflation efforts mainly through 
direct controls. These include fixing ceil- 
ings on prices and rationing the supplies 
of raw materials and finished goods. Hence 
the usual price-raising force of Govern 
ment bank borrowing in time of war may 
be short-circuited by direct action. 

Banks still are overloaded with funds. 
They could lend the Treasury $25,000; 
000,000 or more without depleting the sup- 
ply of surplus credit or appreciably in- 
creasing interest rates. So the temptation 
is strong to lean on the banks for funds. 

The main question in the decision as to 
whether sales of defense bonds to investors 
are to be pushed harder is that of inflation 
control rather than the actual raising of 
the billions needed for defense. The de- 
fense bonds are intended to skim off some 
of the nation’s increasing income in the 
lower and middle-earnings brackets. They 
build up, moreover, a backlog of purchas 
ing power for use in the postwar readjust- 
ment of business. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, in buying and selling 
securities for your own account, deduct 
commissions as business expenses for fed- 
eral income tax purposes. You can, how- 
ever, deduct commissions from the selling 
prices, a circuit court holds. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get the Government to in- 
sert a provision in a negotiated defense 
contract that was inadvertently omitted 
when the contract was signed. The Comp- 
troller General rules that in negotiated 
contracts, such inadvertent omissions can 
be added to the original agreement upon 
approval of the General Accounting Office. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get nickel for nondefense in- 
dustries only upon specific direction of the 
Office of Production Management. The 
Priorities Division has issued an industry- 
wide priority on nickel, giving all defense 
orders a blanket A-10 preference. No gen- 
eral allocations have been made for non- 
defense plants. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape paying federal income 
taxes on the interest and gain from the 
sale of National Defense Series Treasury 
bills. The Internal Revenue Bureau rules 
that bills are wholly tax-exempt, but the 
interest from National Defense Series 
Treasury notes are subject to federal in- 
come and excess profits levies. These se- 
curities were issued before March 1, 1941. 


¥ * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a commercial bank 
officer, expect the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to permit your bank to con- 
tinue to own or control a public utility. 
SEC holds that the Holding Company 
Act bars such control, but adds that time 
will be allowed to dispose of holdings of 
“problematical value.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid complying with 
a back-pay order of the Labor Board by 
eliminating a unit of your business. A 
federal circuit court holds that a ship- 
owner is potentially liable for the pay 
order even though he sold the ship on 
which employes worked who were held 
to be discriminatorily discharged. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid complying with 
a Labor Board order directed against the 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











former owner of your business. A federal 
appeals court holds that orders against 
“successors and assigns” of employers are 
valid. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under the California Fair 


Trade Act, offer combination packages of 


trade-marked articles for sale at prices be- 
low the minimum price schedule, if such 
combinations are on sale for a limited time 
only. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always obtain an ex- 
emption from Wage-Hour Law regulations 
as a retailer if you manufacture articles 
and sell them directly to retail buyers. The 
Wage-Hour Division rules that a custom 
tailor who employs others in his work is 
a manufacturer, not a retailer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express a preference for one 
union over another if, by such expressions, 
you do not influence your workers to 
choose the union you prefer. A mere ex- 
pression or preference by an employer, a 
federal circuit court decides, is not unlaw- 
ful under the Wagner Act. 
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“PRIORITY” 


A term signifying first things 


In family defense, life insur- 


ance should have preferred 
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“The moving finger writes, and 
having writ moves on ....« 


OMAR KHAYYAM 
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THE “MOVING FINGER’ TAKES THE PULSE 


PLANT ILLS must be diagnosed before a cure plant operation ... Keep it healthy by analyzing 





can be prescribed. The “‘Moving Fingers’’ of the charts from Instruments by Brown. Quickly 
IntRUMENTs by Brown will ‘‘feel out’’ the weak available for almost any type of industrial opera- 
spots in operating efficiency and point the way tion or process. 

to their correction. Let a Brown Engineer prescribe for your need... 
Men, as well as Management, profit from these be it simple Indicating . . . continuous Record- 
modern aids to operation. Increased earnings, as ing .. . or complete Co-ordinated Controlling 
well as increased profits, go hand-in-hand with a Instrumentation. We solicit your inquiry ... 
reduction in spoilage and an increase in perfect Address Brown Instrument Company, 4431 Wayne 
production. Keep a constant check on your Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


¢ Ly sliitstttt L BROWS THE BROWN INSTRUMENT CO. 
NIA 
FOR THE INDUSTRIES rere gerre yore ster 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


FOR TEMPERATURES .--- PRESSURES --- FLOWS :--- LIQUID LEVELS --- HUMIDITY 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Uke lkend af ear 
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U. S. industry is face to face with a metal famine; is up against serious 
shortages in a steadily expanding list of raw materials. 

This is going to mean..... 

More and more closed factories; more and more small businesses, in par-= 
ticular, forced to shut down for lack of Supplies. 

Increasingly severe rationing by Government of available supplies; increas- 
ingly frequent orders to slow down output of nondefense goods. 

Growing pressure to spread defense orders, to cut in the small producers, 
to plan methods for utilizing factories that otherwise will close. 

More and more interest in methods by which nondefense industries can spread 
available business; by which losses can be evened out and profits spread. 

It's a situation that was predicted by New Dealers. They had urged Jesse 
Jones to build bigger rubber and metal stock piles, had argued for expansion 
in steel, aluminum, copper and other basic industries. 

But: Mr. Jones was cautious, and industry couldn't make huge plant invest- 
ments without having the orders in hand and the assurances that would pay out. 

Result is going to be some serious dislocations; some very real hardships 
for industries outside the defense picture. 




















Shortages are appearing just when consumers have a record-breaking amount 
of money to spend, just when it looked as if the good old days had returned. 

Most immediately to be affected are..... 

Automobiles: A shining mark for planners because the largest user of steel, 
rubber, chromium; because a large user of aluminum and machine tools. 

Refrigerators: Slated for curtailment as a large user of zinc, aluminun, 
steel, rubber and other commodities. 

Radios: On the list because of large use of aluminum and scarce metals. 

Houses: Under study, with inside support for tightening of credit terms to 
discourage increased building on ground that housing is big user of copper, 
nickel, steel, zinc and many other raw materials. 








Effect of nondefense industry curtailment will be widespread. 

For example..... 

A 40 or 50 per cent cut in auto production would kick back on thousands of 
parts makers, dealers, salesmen and workmen. 

A cut in home construction would hit hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
nessmen and contractors and lenders and workmen. 

Same effect would extend through industry after industry. 

The result: A growing pressure from industry itself for plant expansion; 
for an effort by basic industries to create facilities enough to supply goods 
for civilians as well as for armies and navies. 














Dollars in hands of workers and farmers are heading toward astronomical 





heights; are already breaking all records and moving higher. 
Wage and salary payments are now running at the rate of $54,000,000,000 a 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


year; are likely to run at a $57,000,000,000 rate by the year end. Previous 
high was $52,000,000,000 in 1929. 

Farm cash income is running at a rate above $10,000,000,000 a year; is not 
far from the $11,000,000,000 record of 1929. 

As a consequence..... 

Dollar volume of retail sales in urban areas is breaking all records. 

Dollar volume of sales in farm areas is 136 per cent of 1929 level. 

But: Gains in physical volume of retail business are due for a check; are 
going to bump against shortages of many lines of goods. 

This will mean: Almost irresistible pressure for higher retail prices in 
most lines as buyers seek an outlet for their dollars in a narrowed market. 

It's probable that a limited supply of automobiles and refrigerators and 
other goods will create a boom in amusement and service industries. 














New Dealers say it will be necessary to reduce civilian spending in indus- 
tries that compete with defense by $5,000,000,000 in the next. year. 

New Dealers also say this cut may be absorbed by a $5,000,000,000 increase 
in consumption of noncompeting food, textiles, services and amusements. 








Prospect is that the Federal Government will pay out a record-breaking $19,- 
000,000,000 during 1941 calendar year against $11,000,000,000 in 1940. 

This cash flow will include nearly $11,000,000,000 for defense alone; will 
serve as a partial measure of pressure for a boom. 


Businessmen need to keep these things in mind..... 

1. Prevailing official attitude is that defense orders make the wheels of 
industry turn; that money provides the incentive. 

2. High officials are inclined to be more critical of industry than of 
labor for defense delays; are saying that industry's caution is back of today's 
shortages; is a major factor in defense output lag. 

3. Most conservative officials assume that Government is in the large-scale 
investment business to. stay; is going to continue to guide money into use. 

4. There is growing official acceptance of the idea that industry and Gov- 
ernment must find a basis for co-operation in war and postwar planning. 

It is notable that New Dealers are coming around more and more to the Baruch 
idea of industry committees; that there is recognition of need for bending, if 
not breaking, the antitrust laws during the emergency. 

Industry committees involve a measure of industrial self-government; in= 
volve Government-industry co-operation == as in NRA code days == to enforce 
controls. 

This meansS.eceee 

A system of committees probably will take shape to aid in applying priori- 
ties; to aid in price control and planning of aid to depressed industries. 




















Army is recognizing the problem of skilled labor shortages due to draft. 

As a result: A new order is drafted that permits employers to appeal di- 
rectly to the Under Secretary of War for release of "key employes." 

This applies to men already in service. It is intended to ease the situa- 
tion for small employers in particular. If interested, address communications 
to the Under Secretary of War, in Washington. 








U. S. policy is still a bit short of war. 
But: Attitudes and controls and plans are more and more like war plans; are 
to be taken seriously as the forerunner of something even more stringent. 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The Draft for Labor 

Sir:—If some men can be drafted to 
fight, to shoot and be shot at, then why is 
it that the same Government cannot, or 
does not, draft other men to work, to pro- 
vide suitable weapons for drafted men to 
fight with: 

If men can be compelled to assume the 
risks and hardships of war, at a compen- 
sation of $21 per month, then why do 
other men have to be paid several times 
that amount—or whatever they see fit to 
ask—in order to get them to perform ci- 
vilian duties, under safe and pleasant sur- 
roundings, so that the men who have been 
drafted to fight may have weapons with 
which to defend themselves and _ their 
country? 

Some of those in authority tell us they 
oppose “compulsory” labor laws for the 
reason that a “volunteer” worker is much 
better. Just so, but wouldn’t that same 
argument apply with even greater force 
to the soldier? Still that does not deter the 
same authorities from using compulsory 
means to obtain men for the Army. 

These are some of the un-American and 
undemocratic inequalities which prospec- 
tive soldiers are quick to see, and will be 
slow in forgetting. And it is my guess that 
it will not be the kind of army needed to 
“stop Hitler.” 
Hinton, Va. L. C. Cooper 


* * * 


left at the Post? 

Sir:—Often I hear people saying, in 
effect, “What’s the use of getting ob- 
streperous, we’re in the war already.” The 
reply to this idea leaps out: “Yes, we are 
in this war, as a ship that’s formally en- 
tered in a race gets up steam, starts the 
machinery, then waits for its opponent, 
who has gone full steam across the start- 
ing line, to give the signal to go ahead.” 
Sarasota, Fla. Cou. A. U. FAuLKNER 


* * * 


Defending Ourselves at Home 

Sir:—Why should the United States in- 
terfere in European affairs, bankrupt our 
country, murder or maim millions of our 
best young men in foreign lands, send 
American mothers to untimely graves be- 
cause of grief—all for the sake and in the 
name of “democracy”? 

War is mass murder in the first de- 
gree, and there is no justification in tak- 
ing the life of any man, unless it be in self- 
defense. The United States is not in the 
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position of defending herself today. If the 
time should ever come when we would be 
called upon to defend ourselves at home 
then every true American would fight. 

Has not the time arrived when the 
American people should arise, in a body, 
and demand of our public servants that 
they take care of our homeland and our 
American people, and let foreign nations 
take care of themselves? 


Downey, Calif. D. L. Srrine 


Total Tax on Industry 


Sir:—“The powers that be” are looking 
for hew sources of tax revenue. Here is 











the only possible one that can and should 
be made to deliver. It is that all industry 
must now pay into the U. S. Treasury all 
net profits until all extra defense expenses 
are fully paid. Industry has heretofore 
received national protection without any 
cost whatever, as all domestic taxes have 
always been paid by only about one-third 
of the population, the “sweat-of-the-face” 
laborers receiving less than the national 
average individual income. These persons 
have no escape, are today over-tax-bur- 
dened to the starvation stage and to a 
strike-instigation condition, and cannot 
possibly stand more. 


Locke, N. Y. C. W. Mackey 





New Issues 





This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these 

securities for sale or asa solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The offering 

is made only by the prospectus which, however, does not constitute an offer by any 

underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful 
Jor such underwriter lo make such offer in such state. 


May 27, 1941 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 


$80,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 





The First Boston Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation 








334% Series due 1971 
150,000 Shares Preferred Stock, $4.50 Series 


Prices: 
107%% for the Bonds 
$105.50 per share for the Preferred Stock 


plus accrued interest from May 1, 1941 and accrued dividends from 
May 15, 1941, respectively, to the date of delivery 


(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may legally 


| Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
| nt : : 
| offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 


orporated 


Blyth & Co., Ine. Harriman Ripley & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 
Shields & Company 


Coffin & Burr 
Lacerporated 











What’s-in-a-Name Satins 


By Our Safely Anonymous Correspondent 


Some of our more or less esteemed contemporaries have dis- 
covered with unbounded delight that there is a General Twad- 
dle in the Army. They think a man with a name like that ought 
to have a better job; say, for instance, chief of radio programs? 

It is just as well that persons are not picked for their jobs 
according to their names—or is it just as well, after all? If 
such were the rule, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter would 
probably be in the 
Army’s commissary. 
age BE A CLERK That goes double for 

y S) Ham Fish! And Dr. 
=~ | —] Brittain would be off 
Ne the Federal Prison In- 

dustries Board and in 
charge of the lend-lease program, instead of Harry Hopkins. 

Family names, we are told, were originally all descriptive. 
Thus all Smiths are descended from mighty men who stood 
under spreading chestnut trees. There is no question about 
the antiquity of the Taylor family. 

Other names were applied as a personal description of some 
outstanding characteristic. In this category fall such names 
as Stern, Wigglesworth, Bone and, for all we know, Szymezak. 
That was a convenient system for about one generation. It 
wouldn’t do today; too many congressmen would have to be 
called Noyes. 

All one has to do is to take a squint at the Individual Index 
of Government officers and employes in the back pages of the 
Congressional Directory to discover how many persons are not 
in jobs befitting their names. 

Thus we learn that, while the United States Housing Au- 
thority has its Beers, the House of Representatives has a whole 
Celler. But there is Woodrum in it, so beware. The Glass 
is in the Senate. 

And is the Government’s Crewe on a battleship? No, he is 
on the Processing Tax Board of Review. 

Is Dobbin in the cavalry? Oh, no, he is in the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection, probably in charge of inspecting horse 
mackerel. But Admiral Bass and Captain Fisher are in the 
Navy, where it seems Senator Herring ought to be, too; in 
the Naval Intelligence, we suggest, to drag himself across 
the trail of espionage sniffers. 

For the sake of euphony, if not for efficiency, we think there 
should be a swap of offices between Helen Fox of the Senate 
Finance Committee’s staff and Elizabeth Bond of the Wild Life 
Conservation Committee of the House. 

Certainly the Farm Security Administration ought to lend 
its O. G. Brain to the White House advisory staff. But 
obviously the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is the proper 
place for Louis Bean. 

The office of the Secretary of State is no place for a man 
named Savage. He ought to be transferred to the Marine Corps, 
and his vacancy filled with Judge Bland of the Court of 
Customs Appeals. And although he is very aptly placed in the 
Supreme Court, Deputy Clerk Barr could have the judge’s 
place: and become the Barr of the Court of Customs Appeals. 


IF Your 


NAME 1S p 
v PENN tens 
You'tt HAVE ‘ 
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With its Bean and its Barnes and its Rice, the Department 
of Agriculture seems pretty consistent in picking employes, 
although we do think its Mr. Kitchen might be transferred from 
Agricultural Marketing Service to the Bureau of Home Eco. 
nomics. And if Representative Wheat of Illinois is ever de. 
feated, he probably would find a ready berth in the depart. 
ment, right with Mr. Goodacre. But think what a staff for 
the Horticultural Bureau is running around at loose ends in 
other Government services— 

Bloom in Congress and Blossom in the Library of same; 
Garland in the House Post Office; Rose in the Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration, and Berry 
oo 7 {-* THE 
° CAVALRY 
FOR 


in the Navy, not to for- COME ON 
ALS: You! 


get Bunch in the NYA. VANDER HOOF, 
While we are gathering 

these nosegays of no- 

menclature, we might as 

well nominate for the 

Washington Arbore- 

tum’s staff Dr. Bush of 

the Smithsonian, and Messrs. Branch of CAA, Root of the 
Park Service, Chestnutt of the congressional staff, Col. Ash 
and, of course, John Groves, the manager of the District of 
Columbia airport. 

With a name like his, Senator Bankhead shouldn’t be fussing 
around with legislation. He ought to be chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Speaking of the Senate, one of its ..embers is White, another 
Green, one is Brown. You have to go to the Supreme Court 
for your Black, but, all nasty rumors to the contrary, ther 
are no pinks in this Administration, although one Allred 
in the SEC. 

We understood that the Government wanted to put Pe 
Askim in charge of the much-disputed Government Inform: 
tion Service, but he is not a citizen, being on the Norwegian 
Legation staff. That is no excuse for not taking Bliss out of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, where he eminently does not belong 

And let’s make Assistant Navy Secretary Bard the pot 
laureate of this Administration, anyhow. The Communications 
Commission has its Tennyson. 

So much for the material aspects of Life in the Capital 
The spiritual end is well cared for in the House of Represents 
tives, where there is a Bishop and a Priest, and Sabath reign 
continuously in the Rules Committee. But the Church is a 
the Naval Academy i in Annapolis, and the Preacher is in HOLC. 

We could go on forever. It is really no effort, for there art 
enough Fellows in the Government with names like thi 
to win a Pryse in any punning contest. And Goodfellows, too 

How ever, we t 
enough is Goodenough. 









f : pe Our nerve is not Steely 
usTiCe enough to inflict aly 
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. who has had the Hatt 

vert i to read this far. 
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KEY MEN IN OUR NEW ARMY: 
BRETT, HODGES AND PORTER 


A paragraph most often seen in the 
Congressional Record reads this way: 
“Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries.” 
“Last week, as he entered the Senate 
chamber and heralded “A message from 
the President of the United States,” Mr. 
Latta carried in his portfolio several 
sheets of paper with the names of hun- 
dreds of Army officers nominated for pro- 
motion. 

High up on this list, designated for key 
positions in the United States armed 
forces, were these three names: Maj. Gen. 
George Howard Brett, Maj. Gen. Courtney 
Hicks Hodges, and Maj. Gen. William 
Nichols Porter. General Brett, 55, is to be 
the new Chief of the Air Corps. General 
Hodges, 54, is to be the new Chief of In- 
fantry. General Porter, 55, is to be the new 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

General Brett, who 
has been Acting Chief 
of the Air Corps, un- 
der Maj. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, since Oc- 
tober of last year, 
takes over the all- 
important job of pro- 
curing planes and 
training pilots at the 
most crucial period in 
the program’s devel- 
opment. Upon him, 
as much as anybody, 
will depend the success of obtaining 
50,000 warplanes a year, of training 30,- 
000 pilots and 100,000 mechanics every year. 

As the Army is now organized, it is the 
responsibility of the Air Corps to do the 
“getting”—procure the planes and equip- 
ment and train the men—and then to hand 
them over to the GHQ Air Force, under 
Maj. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, ready for 
service. In regard to planes, General Brett 
will be in charge of the program from the 
time the contracts are let to the moment 
the ships are delivered. Likewise, he will 
be in charge of the training program from 
the time he receives the raw recruits from 
the office of the Adjutant General to the 
moment he releases them, finished pilots 
and mechanics, to the Air Force. 

A gray-haired, scholarly-looking officer, 
General Brett is described by his col- 
leagues as the “just-a-soldier” type. As an 
administrator, he is not afraid to delegate 
responsibilities. As an air officer, he is an 
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—Harris & Ewing 
Gen. Brett 





authority on techni- 
cal matters. 

The General’s in- 
terest in flying dates 
from the early days 
of war aviation, from 
the year 1915, when 
he attended the 
Army’s aviation 
school at San Diego, 
Calif. During the 
World War he served 
in France as Chief of 
the Materiel Division at the Headquarters 
Air Service, and later as commander of the 
Air Service Camp at Codford, England. 

General Hodges’s new job as Chief of 
Infantry is the climax to a long career of 
foot-soldiering—a career that has taken 
him to every important infantry post in 
the country. It began in 1904, when the 
General served as a cadet at West Point, 
and was highlighted during General Per- 
shing’s punitive expedition into Mexico, 
and throughout the World War. 

For his record with the American Expe- 
ditionary Force in the occupation of the 
Anould, St. Die and Villers-en-Haye sec- 
tors in Lorraine, and in the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne _ of- 
fensives, in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1918. 
General Hodges has 
received many dec- 
orations, including the 
Distinguished Service 
Cross, with this cita- 
tion: “He personally 
conducted a_recon- 
naissance of the 
Meuse River to de- 
termine the most ad- 
vantageous location 
for a crossing and for a bridge site. Hav- 
ing organized a storming party, he at- 
tacked the enemy not 100 paces distant, 
and, although failing, he managed to effect 
the crossing of the canal, after 20 hours of 
ceaseless struggling. His fearlessness and 
courage were mainly responsible for the 
advance of his brigade.” 

General Porter, the new Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, started his 
career in the U. S. armed forces as a mid- 
shipman at the Naval Academy, but he 
soon shifted to the Army, where most of 
his time has been devoted to the branch 
of service he now heads—to the develop- 
ment and supply of all smoke and incen- 
diary materials, and of all toxic gases. 





—Signal Corps photo 
Gen. Hodges 


—Harris & Ewing 
Gen. Porter 
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The pie that 
rolled 
3000 miles! 








Just a rhubarb pie? Nor quite. In the 


fertile Valleys of Washington state, they 
grow a grand kind of rhubarb—so good 
that it’s worth hauling 3,000 miles just 
to make pies for America’s East Coast. 








Enough rhubarb to make five solid 
trainloads has moved east over the North- 
ern Pacific Railway recently —just a small 
part of the shipments of cantaloupes, 
apples, and other delicious fruits that 
come from N.P.—served Yakima Valley 








and nearby garden spots. 
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For the Yakima Valley, as it is for 
Washington, Montana, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota, the fast freight service of 
the N.P. is the principal link between 
East and West—serving an unbroken chain 
of major distributing points along ‘The 
Main Street of The Northyest.”” 
R. W. CLARK, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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A New Agency for Economic War? . . . Mr. Hopkins’s 
Rising Power . . . Friction Among Military Chiefs 


A steady flow of pessimistic reports 
about the position of Britain, coming 
from high-ranking U.S. observers, 
preceded the President’s radio address. 


= & @ 


Official opinion here has been in- 
fluenced by Hitler’s effort to sell some 
important English groups on the idea 
that U.S. is letting them down and 
that they would do better to join up 
in a world move against the United 
States. 


=x & & 


Cordell Hull is least belligerent among 
the opponents of isolation within the 
Cabinet. The State Secretary has 
consistently urged caution in taking 
actions not fully justified by interna- 
tional law. 


*& 2 8 


The biggest present inside maneuver 
involves the grant of power to carry 
on economic warfare. Jesse Jones, 
Henry Morgenthau, Henry Stimson 
and Cordell Hull each wants the ma- 
chinery of foreign exchange and for- 
eign trade control centered in his de- 
partment. Mr. Roosevelt may com- 
promise by setting up a wholly new 
agency. 


xk 


Isador Lubin is the latest official to 
take up an office inside the White 
House itself. Mr. Lubin is to report 
on defense progress—both in terms of 
material and in the functioning of de- 
partments and individuals. 


x kk 


New Dealers are pushing W. L. Batt, 
deputy in the Office of Production 
Management and a _  dollar-a-year 
man, as another official who should 
get a White House office to advise 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Roosevelt on 
defense. 


x «tk 


Relation between the Army itself and 
the War Department with its civilian 
heads is not getting any warmer as a 
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result of a tendency to give key jobs 
to civilians. 


* & & 


Jesse Jones and William Knudsen 
fought the battle for those who want 
any big steel industry expansion cen- 
tered in existing companies and not in 
new companies to be created with 
Government money. 


* «xf 


There are hints that the U.S. naval 
patrol soon will be functioning in wa- 
ters as far away as the Red Sea. 


x *& *& 


One big reason why billions in defense 
orders are backed up in the Army 
and Navy is that those departments 
refuse to let contracts until every possi- 
ble loophole for a congressional criti- 
cism has been closed. Officers are most 
afraid of some situation that might be 
turned by a congressional investiga- 
tion into an appearance of irregularity. 


x * 


Harry Hopkins keeps taking on more 
authority and more importance in the 
White House picture. 


“& & ® 


Henry Morgenthau recommended his 
drastic excess profits tax plan at White 
House insistence. Those who drafted 
this plan admit privately that it has 
little chance of congressional ap- 
proval. 


= 2 f 


U.S. naval officers are almost certain 
that American battleships cannot be 
completely destroyed by a hit in the 
powder magazine, the fate of the Brit- 
ish ship Hood. Reason is that Ameri- 
can powder burns, does not explode. 
British prefer the explosive kind be- 
cause it has more fire power, are will- 
ing to risk explosions from hits. 


ze 2 


Revised steel report submitted to the 
President by Gano Dunn strengthens 
New Dealers’ influence in the defense 














program. They have been saying all” 
along that added capacity of at least 
10,000,000 tons of steel is necessary, 
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Anthony Eden’s inclusion of President 
Roosevelt’s “four freedoms” in Brit- 
ain’s postwar aims is considered a 
move to solidify American support of 
Britain in the war. 





xk * 


Vagueness of President Roosevelt in 
referring to methods used by the Navy 
in protecting supplies en route to Brit- 
ain is deliberate and is intended to 
keep Hitler guessing. 


xk 


President Roosevelt is embarrassed 
over the widespread impression that 
he is tired out. He is letting friends 
know that during the last few months 
he has not been working so hard as 
previously and has been delegating 
more responsibility. 








x** 


In the preparation of his “Fireside 
Chat,” President Roosevelt found he 
had so many “cooks” helping him that 
he finally dictated most of it himself. 


xx*k 


Congress, which has been appropriat- 
ing billions right and left, is having a 
hard time finding new taxes to raise an 
additional $3,500,000,000 a year in 
revenue. Private forecasts are that it 
will be late September or October be- 
fore the new tax bill is passed. 
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Clarence A. Dykstra, chairman of the 
National Defense Mediation Board, is 





talking of resigning. - 


re 
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Advance notice of the expiration of all 
collective bargaining agreements may 
soon be asked by the Labor Depart- 
ment. Plan now being discussed would 
require both employers and unions to 
file the expiration dates of all current 
agreements. 
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adds new 


beauty and utility; releases 
vital metals for defense 


Any manufacturing development that 
frees more aluminum and steel for 
urgent defense needs is news today. 
So is any sales development that 
attracts buyers because of a basic 
product improvement. 

Lustron makes news 
counts! One example is the use of this 
new plastic (Monsanto's exclusive 
formulation of polystyrene thermo- 
plastic molding compound) in the 
1941 Philco electric refrigerators. 


on both 


Sheet aluminum and steel are re- 
placed by Lustron in the models pic- 
tured here. The transparent Lustron 
door on the freezing compartment at 
left not only replaces metal—it adds 
the new sales feature of viszbi/ity. 

Lustron’s production -and - sales 
advantages include y Increasing 
strength and toughness as tempera- 
tures go down Y Remarkable insu- 
lating properties against heat vy No 
moisture absorption / Minimum ex- 


pansion or contraction under chang- 
ing temperatures with freedom from 
Resistance to acids, al- 
Odorless 


High dielectric 


warpage 
cohol, cleansing alkalis 
and tasteless 
strength / Limitless color range in 
opaque, translucent or transparent 


formulations. 
Perhaps your product is the one 


to lead the way with a new use of 


Lustron in your industry. Inquire: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


Thermo-Plastics, Ine., St. Chai, 
Oh we Mich., mold The Family of Six Monsanto Plastics 
(Trade names designate Monsanto's exclusive 
formulations of these basic plastic materials) 
LUSTRON (polystyrene) - OPALON (cast phenolic resin) 
* NITRON (cellulose nitrate) 


these 


FIBESTOS (cellulose acetate 
SAFLEX (vinyl acetal) - RESINOX (phenolic compounds) 


als 
that s¢ iii dames 
+ Castings 


d—this Lustron he 
ever produce ts of the 
Largest Thermoplastic — sus white to blend — hs 1914 ounce 
freezing unit 1 “y 4 square inches — wereh> ‘ 
ea Of ¢ 
Sheets « Rods - Tubes - Molding Compounds 
Vuepak Rigid Transparent Packaging Materials 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
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12 DAYS VISITING LUXURIOUS AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SHIPS 38 DAYS VISITING 


PANAMA, COLOMBIA 
ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 


BERMUDA, CURACAO 
La GUAIRA, PUERTO CABELLO 


ith optional 2 day,160 mile Z s 
pea. es roll-back domes, and casement windows opening on prom- 24 DAYS TO 


GRAND TOUR of the ANDES QUITO, ECUADOR 


enade decks; outdoor tiled swimming pools; sophisticated 


ermitting visits to P 
yseranny Maracay, club-bars with dance orchestras; Dorothy Gray Beauty via PANAMA CANAL 


Valencia in Venezuela Salons; gymnasiums; deck sports; talking motion pictures. sruise tours 


NO PASSPORTS SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK "ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq.,N. Y.; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles 


built especially for tropical cruising: every room outside 


with private bath; light, breeze swept dining rooms with 





